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Courtesy Punahou School, Honolulu 


The “discipline of democracy” in practice: freedom of 
choice and enjoyment of books, with responsibility for 
care of books and for following self-made library rules. 
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By BALFOUR BRICKNER 


In Pursuit of Democratic Goals 


“What is honored in a country will be cultivated there.” —PLATo 


Whuen one Looks aT THE HISTORY OF MAN’S POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DEVEL- 
opment one becomes immediately conscious of how unnatural democracy 
really is. What is natural to man is his egocentricity, his appetitivity, his 
acquisitiveness, his desire for self-protection and self-preservation. A person, 
whether child or adult, who is truly hungry will quite normally have difficuity 
understanding the democratic ideal of sharing. A person who lives deprived 
of the basic necessities of human life—shelter, affection and sense of 
belonging—is not likely to become too deeply committed to the democratic 
ideal of respect for the rules of society. A human deprived of opportunities 
to implement his creative imagination can hardly be expected to feel kindly 
toward the sophisticated notion of respect for another’s viewpoint, partic. ‘arly 
when it is in conflict with his own. 

In sum, democracy is a most sophisticated concept demanding that those 
who would preserve it for themselves and transmit it to their successors 
extend themselves beyond the social simplicity of what is “natural” and/or 
instinctive. 


Self-Discipline Required 


Since the aims of democracy obviously extend beyond such limited 
horizons as the self, it follows that such social sophistication—if it is to be 
experienced in a vital manner—requires a high degree of education and an 
intense, conscious amount of self-discipline* and self-control. Obviously, 
then, the educator, the social scientist and all others interested in pursuing 
democratic goals have assigned themselves a most difficult task. Not only are 
they working against the current of nature, but they also do so against odds . 
made enormous by the fact that humans have a tendency to forget at a rate 
prodigiously greater than the rate at which they learn. 

This notwithstanding, I assume that America’s educators and social thinkers 
are still unwilling to give up the challenge. I assume, and I hope, that we 
still consider the “unnatural” more desirable than the “natural.” We are 
not yet prepared to abandon ourselves or our children to the jungle which 
spawned us and from which we have, thank heaven, finally begun to emerge. 
Such being the case, we are committed to battle against: the wild growth of 
the “I” in favor of the “you” and the “we”; the creeping encroachments of 
conformity and mass culture which render men indistinguishable one from 
the other and which make us, as Robert Hutchins once described us, “‘inter- 
changeable men,” people who can be as readily exchanged in the socio- 
economic process as a piece of machinery. We are committed to a war 


*Discipline, ACEI bulletin #99 (Washington, D. C.: Association for Childhood Education International, 1957). 
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against making men so completely adjusted to their environment that they 
are nothing more than adjustable. .To stand in opposition is hardly enough. 
There must also be values for which and toward which we are positively 
committed. These values we would like to see developed by our educative 
processes. Some of the values are old, very old, in the pattern of America; 
some are only now beginning to emerge as being of importance. 


Championing the Right To Be Different 


Until recently America was captivated by the idea of the “melting pot.” 
At one time people struggled hard to rid themselves of the cultural back- 
grounds which their fathers and grandfathers brought to these shores. At 
that time they felt this was an important way of becoming as “American” as 
possible (whatever that might mean). Today the situation has altered 
radically. Most Americans start off being “150 per cent American.” They 
are not quite certain what this means, or if it has any meaning at all. The 
quest is for roots and ties that go deeper than the obvious and the superficial. 
For the first time in over a generation the notion of “cultural pluralism” 
is coming into vogue. It is a view of man which sees each individual as 
unique and worthwhile, which champions the right to be different and which 
actively seeks to enlarge the expression of that right. Education in and for 
democracy if it is to be honest and consistent can do nothing which would 
impinge upon that right. To the contrary, it must encourage its expression 
from whatever sources. 

Has modern education pursued that goal? Has it helped us understand 
freedom that is not anarchy? Has it fostered within us the pride of unique, 
creative expression? There are many critics who would answer in the nega- 
tive, who would accuse education of having very little to do with enlighten- 
ment of people. Education, they say, does not reflect or encourage the 
heterogeneity of our society; it is engulfed by it. The attacks are not always 
warranted. Educators are more than just “well meaning.” They are as 
often as deeply committed to these goals as are those who call for them. 
But they find themselves confronted by forces with which the educative process 
cannot deal. “Teaching alone will not make it so.” 


Providing for Survival of Democracy 


Let us recognize that if we are to effectively pursue whatever democratic 
goals we hold, we will first have to provide the social and economic situations 
in which such sophisticated ideas can take root, flourish and survive. The 
best school in the world does not have a chance in the heart of a slum where 
one-half of its enrollment comes to school hungry and, after school, returns 
to substandard housing. - 

Assuming that such a situation can be remedied (a Herculean assumption), 
no democratic goals will survive in a social situation where the gap between 
publicly articulated values and privately practiced ethics is as great as it 
now is in America. If honesty, decency, integrity are necessities, they are 
necessities for the individual in the privacy of his own business or profes- 
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sional life just as surely as they are necessities for his public image. Plato 
once said, “What is honored in a country will be cultivated there.” In light 
of the now almost daily revelations of corruption and deceit in all facets of 
our society, from the largest corporation to the dise jockey or college basket- 
ball player, one cannot help wondering what it is we truly honor. Nor should 
one be surprised to find our youth, quick as they are to see through fraud 
and to unmask the specious, practicing that which is, in their pragmatic eyes, 
the truly cultivated. 

Nor will we achieve our democratic goals so long as we continue to play 
fast and loose with the heretofore cherished principle of church-state separa- 
tion which of late seems slowly to be eroding in the public school. There was 
a time, not too long ago, when the great debate in educational and legal circles 
was over whether or not to have expressions of sectarian religions in our 
public educational systems. Today the grounds of the debate seem to have 
shifted to: How much of such expression shall we allow? Such regressive 
acquiescence may prove to be far more costly than any of us even imagine. 

Finally, no educational process can even begin to approach the democratic 
goals about which we say we feel so strongly so long as it remains segregated, 
“separate but equal” or in any ways discriminatory. It is a hollow mockery 
to speak of democracy in public education to children in the classrooms 
where, in vast sections of our country and in too many parts of our large 
cities, the creed is addressed to either an all-white, all-black, all-Jewish or 
all-Christian audience. 

There are some who have said that America is now entering the twilight of 


its glory and that the age of its greatness is coming to a premature end. 
Their critique should not be dismissed with a too facile shrug. The challenge 
lies on our doorstep as never before. It is not a challenge for the next 
generation—it is ours. Let us not ignore our tasks. The future of our 
democratic way of life hangs in the balance. 


Rabbi Balfour Brickner is director of the Interfaith Commission and co-director of the 
Social Actions Commission, Union of American Hebrew Congre:ations, New York. 
Courtesy Little Red School House. N.Y. 























By MARGARET L. CORMACK 


Universality of Differences 


Wouldn’t it be a dull world if we were ali alike? To be human is to have 
some uniqueness and personality. Let us teach children the truth about 
differences rather than that “our way is the right way and their way is the 


wrong one.” 


I pon’r Trust WHAT I CAN’T UNDER- 
stand,” scientist Edward Teller once said. 
He might have been speaking for all 
humankind fearing the unknown. Hence 
today most fictional spacemen are pre- 
sented as hostile. Within and among 
nations it has been the same, the people 
most distant or deviant are the “bad 
guys’; the people closer and more like 
ourselves are the “good guys.” It is 
tragic that rapport should hang so much 
on hairdos, hotdogs, forks and furniture. 

Conscientious teachers of several dec- 
ades ago tried to show that these dif- 
ferences are interesting rather than 
dangerous, but their approach was essen- 
tially that of highlighting exotic (and 
relatively unimportant) details. Pigtails 
and chopsticks symbolized the Chinese, 
pagodas and cherry blossoms the Japa- 
nese, temple bells and sacred cows the 
Hindus, lion spears and jungle drums the 
Africans, and wooden shoes and wind- 
mills the Dutch. A social studies series 
many of us used in the twenties and 
thirties was titled “Far Away and Long 
Ago.” As a result hundreds of classes 
arranged African or Eskimo villages in 
sandboxes, complete with paper palm 
trees or soap igloos. It was fun but there 
was little reality in it, and inevitably the 
imperfect stereotypes did much damage. 
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To be educated is to know that all Ameri- 
cans are not rich, all Asians are not poor, 
all Africans are not primitive. 


Recognize and Expect Differences 


By the time the United States entered 
the international scene seriously, consci- 
entious teachers sang a new song: After 
all, we really are alike. People live in 
families, towns and cities all over the 
world, working, playing and praying in 
much the same way for much the same 
reasons. This “common humanity” ap- 
proach is more accurate, for peoples are 
more alike than different. Basic human 
needs are common; a sense of world 
community can be built only on com- 
monality. But this approach, too, is 
imperfect and damaging. There are real 
differences, external and internal. Dif- 
ferences in value systems, for instance, 
cause different perception and behavior 
—seen by others too often as “evil,” 
“ignorance” or “superstition.” It is im- 
portant for our children to expect and 
recognize differences. The above ap- 
proach suggests that we can communicate 
and “get along” only when we are alike, 
the fear of difference handled ostrich-like 
by pretending there is no difference. Why 
not have difference? It would be a dull 
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world indeed if we were all alike. To be 
human is to have some uniqueness, some 
“personality.” We should learn to enjoy 
most differences. 

It is necessary to qualify the foregoing 
statement with “most,” for none can 
deny the importance of global agreement 
—as in the Declaration and Covenant of 
Human Rights—in outlawing violence 
against individuals and societies, be it 
hunger, homicide or genocide. Commu- 
nities are healthy to the extent that they 
safeguard people against suffering and 
also to the extent that they make it safe 
to have legitimate differences. 

Today teachers are moving toward a 
more honest approach. The newer texts 
are usually labeled with such terms as 
“our world,” “neighbors” and “living 
together.” There is less emphasis on 
forks versus fingers—more on homes, 
games, pets, schools, work and artistic 
expression around the world. We recog- 
nize both basic similarities and differ- 
ences, most importantly showing that 


much apparent difference is really a 
similarity. The boy washing the family 
buffalo in Thailanc or the boy grooming 
the family camel ir. ‘akistan is doing the 
same thing as the American boy washing 
the family car. Unless the American boy 
is doing it in preparation for a date! 
There enters a real difference, symbolized 
by teenagers moving freely in mixed 
company. There is nothing more divisive 
or controversial in the world today than 
the opposing value systems related to 
“closed” and “‘open”’ societies, each prac- 
tice sinful to others. 

In this photograph of a corner of a 
Punjab (India) village girls’ school, the 
‘‘independent study group” seems fairly 
similar to us. The surface differences of 
Punjab dress and even that of poverty 
are relatively inconsequential. More sig- 
nificant differences are that these little 
girls are not in a coeducational school, 
that they will not have bisexual friend- 
ships and that they will almost certainly 
experience parent-arranged marriage— 


Village school in Punjab, India 


Courtesy Margaret L, Cormack 





the only system that would work well in 
this village at this time. Our children 
should know this, but also that a few 
years ago no girls of this village went 
to any school and that in Indian cities the 
pattern is much more “modern” and like 
ours. Societies everywhere are opening, 
traditional walls crumbling before new 
horizons—and ushering in new problems. 
Do not our youngsters understand the 
problems of freedom? 

The visible and exterior aspects of 
customs are those first noticed and mis- 
understood. It’s a “crazy world” in 
which some people darken their skins, 
others bleach it; some curl their hair, 
others straighten it. If difference brings 
discrimination, people seek to minimize 
their “inferiority.” In recent centuries 
the white-skinned peoples have ruled, but 
soon it may be the other way! And there 
is also the irrational and unpredictable 
element of fashion! The bound feet in 
old China, the stretched underlip or wire- 
wrapped arms of some African tribes, the 
tattooed bodies of other tribes (and sail- 
ors of any culture! ), the tight corsets and 
stiff collars of the Victorian West, and 
the stilted, pointed shoes of current vogue 
are all forms of human torture suffered 
in the name of beauty or propriety. It 
may ever be so, that people will endure 
pain for cosmetic purposes; but, as has 
so often been said, we should understand 
that people with rings in their noses are 
no different from those with rings in 
their ears. 


Disappearance of Differences 
—A Concern 


These differences should not divide us, 
should not cause us concern, for they 
give humanity flavor and color. Indeed, 
we should worry that they will not long 
remain differences. Children from Rome 
to Calcutta are demanding blue jeans and 
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Margaret L. Cormack is assistant professor of 
education, Brooklyn College, City University of 
New York. She is also chairman of the City 
University’s doctoral program planning group 
on comparative and international education. 


cowboy pistols, teenagers from Moscow 
to Bangkok are rock-’n-rolling, and the 
Coca Cola is ousting the coconut. It is 
tragic that men and boys all over the 
world are increasingly adopting the rela- 
tively drab “Western” business suit and 
shirt and that the colorful Arabian bur- 
noose, Indian dhoti, Southeast Asian 
sarong or African robe are used less and 
less. Of course, there is a happier side 
to cultural borrowing. Many American 
women, for instance, are wearing Latin 
American peasant skirts and Asian thong 
sandals as they barbecue their beef over 
Japanese hibachis! A few even know 
how to make sukiyaki. 

Our unnecessary fear of differences 
at the “costume and custom” level is 
unimportant compared to the greater fear 
of differing philosophies. Here there is 
less to “see,” more that impedes com- 
munication and interaction. On many 
fundamental matters we think and feel 
differently. Each culture has developed 
its values in relation to its environment 
and history, {its patterns both precious 
and “natural’{ to its people. It is difficult 
not to judge others by one’s own 
standards, forgetting they are suiting 
themselves, not us. In our time most 
Americans morally condemn anything 
resembling “socialism” and many tradi- 
tional societies look askance at Western 
individualism. There is the “rub.” We 
know too little what others believe and 
why they act as they do; we are inclined 
to find “evil” when it might not be there. 
As any psychologist could point out, 
much opposition to different beliefs stems 
from a need to buttress faith in one’s own 
system. Egocentric and ethnocentric atti- 
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tudes toward land reform or nationalized 
industries, for instance, show little under- 
standing of other conditions and aspira- 
tions, are really fear that it will happen 
here, too. 

“Difference” played important roles 
in older and more isolated societies in 
which people needed to differentiate be- 
tween friends and foes—via tribal mark- 
ings that find their modern counterpart 
in athletic uniforms. The very survival 
and success of a people often depended 
on maintaining the in-group against the 
out-groups. Within these societies, more- 
over, and consistent with the autocratic 
and hierarchical system of the time, the 
various status roles had to be visibly 
clear to all. The king’s crown and scep- 
ter, the jester’s cap and bells, the serf’s 
collar, the village headman’s staff, the 
Roman Catholic priest’s cassock and 
cross, the Hindu priest’s saffron robe and 
holy beads all symbolized positions. 
There was differentiation between chil- 
dren and adults, men and women, 
married and unmarried women. We 
Westerners recognize the wedding ring; 
but in South India the thali (special 
necklace) marks the married woman and 
in parts of North India it is the red part- 
ing in the hair. Not all of these visual 
symbols are gone in modeyn society, even 
in America where we likejto be alike (to 
the extent that small boysinow wear long 
pants) ; but the “gray flaynel suit” char- 
acterizes one role as much as the sports 
shirt another. 


Difference Relates to Personality 


Americans are particularly suspicious 
of differences, for in our history of re- 
pudiating autocracy in favor of democ- 
racy we want no part of discrimination 
that bespeaks “inferiority,” not always 
aware that class systems have always re- 
placed caste systems. And this is now 
happening all over the world, the “com- 
mon man” demanding the light of the 


sun and an equal chance to live as a 
human being. All of us, therefore, must 
learn that difference need not relate to 
superiority and inferiority, that most of 
it relates to personality. Why should an 
Indian woman forsake her graceful sari 
when she visits the United States? For 
one thing, her costume is generally ac- 
corded to be timelessly beautiful and, 
for another, she feels comfortable in it. 
Why should the Japanese forsake the 
Shinto that links family to nation to past? 
Why should Mexicans or Indonesians 
have American-style schools if they pre- 
fer their schools which still include more 
art, music and dance than mathematics? 
Why should the Soviets accept private 
enterprise, if for their own reasons they 
prefer nationalized enterprise? 


Teach To Understand 


Similarities and Differences 


We have no problems when various 
peoples do things they want in their own 
ways or even when their ways are dem- 
onstrated to others. The trouble arises 
when any try to force their ways on 
others. We will have problems connected 
with this kind of force and the world is 
getting too crowded and competitive to 
permit isolation. We need not have 
problems arising from misunderstood 
differences. “Our way is the right way!” 
has ever been the trumpet call to battle. 
Whether it will now usher in global 
nuclear war or not will depend partly on 
whether children in classrooms of the 
world are taught to understand and ap- 
preciate both our similarities and our 
differences. These differences can and 
should be taught historically and cul- 
turally, though it is admittedly difficult 
to have perspective about the present. 
The truth is better served by children 
knowing that nations and cultures differ 
than by learning “we are right, they are 
wrong.” 





By LUCILE LINDBERG 


Learning Through Searching 


Is the age of “self-made men” over? No. Neither is the age of “self- 
propelled” children. Self-propelled children are the ones teachers have 
helped to discover knowledge by themselves. As they do this, the knowledge 
becomes a part of them forever. Children sense their own growth, value 
themselves more as human beings and find it exciting to be perpetually 
studying. These children become the self-made men. 


Lucile Lindberg is coordinator of student teaching at Queens College, 
The City University of New York, Flushing, and president of ACEI. 


H ow can 1 app ONE MORE THING TO THE 
curriculum? We already have more in 
the program than we can get done!” 

This is a refrain often heard when 
discussion turns to the need for preparing 
boys and girls more adequately for 
today’s world. Inferences are made that 
attention must be given to new areas of 
thought if children are to be ready for 
rapidly changing situations. 

What are we really saying? Are we 
saying that what is studied in school is 
all that will be known and that children 
learn only what is examined point by 
point in class? If we are saying this 
then ours is a hopeless task. Even if we 
were to persist in it day and night and 
a child were to learn amazingly fast, we 
could never include in a school curricu- 
lum all the knowledge the child will need 
in the years ahead. 

Because we do have such concern that 
boys and girls will be well prepared, 
with the best of intentions we cripple 
them instead of strengthening them as we 
try to cover more and more material. It 
is our responsibility to make certain that 
children become aware of the great 
amount of knowledge which already 
exists and continues to be amassed at a 
rapid rate, that they develop their power 
to pursue it and discover still more, and 
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that they become steadily more able to 
develop evaluative criteria of high 
quality. They must leave us saying: 
“There is much still to learn but I am 
capable of pursuing truth and shall con- 
tinue to do so the rest of my life. It will 
be a privilege to always be learning.” 

There are vast and complicated prob- 
lems all about; there will always be 
problems. Our children must not feel, 
“Oh, dear, why must this be?” but rather, 
“T am capable of living in the midst of 
crisis.” 


Discovering New Learnings 


Our responsibility to insure maximal 
learning is greater than ever before, but 
we fail in this if we make of the education 
of our boys and girls a “pouring in” 
process. Whether or not they achieve 
according to their potential will depend 
upon the extent to which each child gains 
within himself the power to discover new 
learnings. This does not suggest that 
children should be left on their own with 
the hope that they will stumble upon 
skills and ideas but rather that our focus 
be placed on helping them develop sound 
processes of exploration. 

When a child has made a discovery 
the learning involved becomes his own. 
It is his forever. Even though he may 
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forget it temporarily it is still his, for he 
can again search for it. What he has 
discovered he can see in context and 
understand its relationship to other learn- 
ings, sensing many shades of meaning 
involved. Because he has developed a 
learning he feels a sense of power over 
it; he can control it instead of it con- 
trolling him and so is spurred on to 
further learning. 

Often a teacher is thought of as one 
who stands before a group of children 
and tells or demonstrates, or at least 
suggests, the experiments or raises the 
questions. Each of these approaches has 
a place, but much of teaching must go 
beyond such procedures if we are to ful- 
fill our obligations. It is possible for a 
child to have much information and yet 
not be the master, to develop many skills 
and yet not know how to use them or 
realize what they are capable of accom- 
plishing, to work on problems which have 
been defined by someone else and yet 
not be able to define them for himself. 


Developing Self-Propelled Power 


How can we help boys and girls to 
develop this power over the processes 
which make it possible for them to learn 
through searching? 

In the tools and knowledges needed 
in everyday living lies the content 
needed. No two persons will approach 
it in exactly the same way. Almost every 
teacher is already engaged in some ac- 
tivities which encourage the development 
of these processes. For example, there 
is the weekly spelling. What power a 
child can gain as he is helped to study 
words! Why let him struggle over twenty- 
five words a week, thus limiting his op- 
portunity, when by encouraging processes 
of discovery he can be the master of 
hundreds? When he knows how to spell 
even one word he can quickly use this 
learning to spell many others, checking 
each one to see if he is correct. If he can 


spell habit he probably can quickly dis- 
cover how to spell habits, inhabit, in- 
habits, inhabiting, inhabited, habitual, 
and so on. 

If someone shows him how language 
is developed he gains strength, but if he 
himself explores and discovers how it is 
put together he can build his own set of 
rules which can be checked against those 
which have already been developed by 
authorities in the field. Then with eager- 
ness he can probe theirs to find out what 
they have found that he hasn’t and assess 
whether he likes his own way of organiz- 
ing as well as theirs. 

With pronunciation, too, this applies 
and he learns the many variations of 
sound which a letter can have. Instead 
of being confused by this he thrills to 
the intricacies of it as he pushes to un- 
earth more and more of them thus be- 
coming a master of his own language 
and so can look with understanding at 
the language of others. 


Becoming a Part of the Child 


He can be helped to enjoy the flow 
of language as others have put it together, 
rhythmically expressing ideas and feel- 
ings in many ways. He feels the power 
of the language and grasps the deep 
significance of a poem, not through dis- 
secting it, but through hearing it again 
and again until it becomes a part of him. 
He discovers differences in pattern and 
ultimately seeks to know the technicali- 
ties involved. Hence, it becomes a part 
of his life to be used always instead of 
something he once studied. 

As he reads we encourage him to talk 
back to the author, questioning what he 
finds on the printed page, trying to cap- 
ture the deeper meanings in what is being 
said. This implies that what he reads 
must be worth reading. We cannot afford 
to take his time for words put together as 
an exercise. Even in the beginning stages 
he should read material written well be- 





cause someone cared to be understood, 
words so delightfully chosen that he can 
linger over them. We cannot afford to 
dictate what shall be read or that all shall 
read the same. Instead we help him to 
become increasingly aware of his own 
feelings about what is read so that he 
discovers what constitutes quality in 
written material. 


Many Approaches to Problems 


In mathematics it is possible to demon- 
strate the steps in exchange or in long 
division and ask a child to follow them 
exactly and so develop techniques. But 
how much more he can get if we help 
him to discover mathematical relation- 
ships and encourage him to find many 
ways of approaching problems! As he 
makes discoveries he is developing power 
with yet another language, the language 
of mathematics. He can seek for pre- 
cision in its use just as he does with 
words. 

A child can learn to search as he 
studies his own county or state. What 
crops are raised here? Where else are 
these crops raised? Which conditions 
are alike? Which are different? Are 
there other places in the world where 
these crops could be raised? Why aren’t 
they? 

Discoveries about climate begin to take 
form. Differences in altitude come into 
focus. The effect of mountains or ocean 
on rainfall is noted. Numbers of in- 
habitants and their needs provide other 
areas of investigation, as do lines of 
transportation. Conditions under which 
settlements were made and by whom 
make possible still other insights. As 
each one searches for reasons, shares and 
checks with others and with authorities, 
he accumulates vast amounts of knowl- 
edge which he is able to use because he 
has discovered many relationships. He 
develops the ability to use it to probe the 
reasons for many other things. 


In science he can follow directions for 
an experiment and take pride in the re- 
sults and learn as he does this. How 
much more he can learn and open the 
way for still further learning if he is 
guided to do his own searching! “The 
outside of the pitcher is wet. How could 
this be? In what ways could you test 
your hunches? What else did you dis- 
cover while you were testing them?” 

As a child searches and makes dis- 
coveries he becomes aware of his devel- 
oping power. It is exciting and wonderful 
to him. With this awareness comes the 
desire to push himself still further, a 
self-propelling excitement which keeps 
him perpetually studying. As he senses 
his growth he values himself more as a 
human being. 

If we help boys and girls to learn the 
processes of discovering knowledge and 
ways of working for themselves, we 
need not give our energies to finding 
fascinating ways to hold their interest or 
whip up their enthusiasm. The strong 
urge to pursue learning comes from 
within. 

When we read biographies we often 
find the phrase self-made man—a man 
who proceeded to study, to discover many 
truths for himself and, marvelling at 
them, to use them. The age of the self- 
made man is not past as has sometimes 
been implied. It is only beginning. We 
need parents, teachers, religious educa- 
tors and community workers whose pur- 
pose in working with children is to help 
them understand and use every process 
of exploration available so that they will 
in truth grow into self-made men who 
search for truths and finding them move 
on to ever deeper understanding. 

Knowledge is accumulating at so rapid 
a rate that no one can absorb as much as 
he would wish. As man becomes more 
adept in his searching, both the rate and 
quality of his learning will soar. The 
achievement of such quality is an impor- 
tant discipline of democracy. 





By MILLIE ALMY 


Beyond the Verbal Facade 


Millie Almy, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, reports a research project currently undcr way in Horace Mann 
Lincoln Institute for School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The major goal is to study meanings young children bring to 
the explanation of certain natural phenomena. 


Younc CHILDREN RELISH WORDS AND 
learn new ones rapidly. By first grade, 
the extent of their vocabularies is often 
surprising, even to their teachers. “Satel- 
lite,” “launching pad,” “dinosaur,” 
“radioactive,” “transistor” are words not 
listed in the basic vocabulary for first- 
or second-graders, yet they come readily 
to the tongues of many of the youngsters. 


The easy and rapid acquisition of new 
vocabulary can be a tremendous asset to 
the child, but his verbal facility some- 
times obscures the difficulties he has in 
understanding. Adults are prone to mis- 
take the child’s ability to imitate or to 
reproduce what he has heard as evidence 
that he comprehends what he says. How- 
ever, when they look beyond the verbal 
facade to the meanings the child has for 
the words he uses, they often find con- 
fused and erroneous conceptions. 


To study the meanings young children 
bring to the explanation of certain natu- 
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ral phenomena is the major goal of a 
research project currently under way in 
the Horace Mann Lincoln Institute for 
School Experimentation at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. In the ex- 
ploratory phases of the project, two 
g. ups of kindergarten children were 
observed in their classrooms and indi- 
vidually interviewed two or three times. 
Most of the children were also inter- 
viewed after they had completed first 
grade (1). Subsequently, several kinder- 
garten and first-grade teachers conducted 
similar individual interviews with the 
children in their classrooms. 


Ways of Thinking Revealed 


The interviews consisted of demon- 
strations of such phenomena as the float- 
ing or sinking of a group of familiar 
objects and questions designed to elicit 
from the child his predictions and ex- 
planations regarding movements of the 
objects. A full explanation was obviously 
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beyond the abilities of children of this 
age, but their answers did reveal their 
ways of thinking about the phenomenon. 
Also included was a demonstration of the 
conservation of liquid. This was intended 
to ascertain whether a child had a stable 
concept regarding a given amount of 
liquid or whether he tended to think that 
there was more (or less) liquid when it 
was placed in a vessel differing in shape 
though equivalent in volume. 


These and several of the other demon- 
strations used were drawn from the work 
of Piaget (2). Piaget contends that the 
thinking of the child to the age of six or 
seven is qualitatively quite different from 
that of the older child or adult. The 
young child to a much greater extent than 
the older one is caught up by the appear- 
ance of things. He finds it difficult to 
think of more than one aspect of a phe- 
nomenon at a time. Thus he may pay 
attention first to the height of the column 
of water in a vessel, then to its width. But 
he cannot deal with these two variables 
simultaneously. Consequently, he fails 
to recognize that a given amount or quan- 
tity retains its entity despite the manipu- 
lations it undergoes. At this stage in his 
thinking, the young child is untroubled 
by contradiction. Results of this study 
have raised a number of questions that 
are immediately relevant to the class- 
room, 


To the extent that an interview con- 
fronts a child with problems similar to 
those he might encounter in the class- 
room, it resembles a slow motion picture 
of his performance there. It differs from 
the classroom in that neither he nor the 
interviewer are distracted by the presence 
of other children. The child’s “guesses,” 
his evasions, his misconceptions are often 
much more clearly revealed in the inter- 
view than in the classroom. 
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Few Verbal Children Not 


Representative of Group 


This leads to the first question. How 
adequately does the typical kindergarten 
or primary-grade classroom provide op- 
portunities for the teacher to talk with 
and listen to each child? As a group 
discusses the seeds and pods they gath- 
ered in the fall or how the water gets to 
their drinking fountain, how many chil- 
dren come to the conclusions the teacher 
hopes they will? How often is the “good 
thinking” (thinking that satisfies the 
teacher’s expectations) of three or four 
verbal children taken to represent the 
thinking of the group? 


This question takes on special signifi- 
cance when the children involved come 
from homes where parents have little 
time or inclination for conversation or 
discussion with their children. A number 
of youngsters who were keenly attentive 
during their interviews revealed good 
observation ability and quite insightful 
thinking, yet their teachers found them 
rather ,inadequate in the group, where 
they did not seem to “pay attention.” 
The interviews suggested that they needed 
adult help to learn to focus on the rele- 
vant aspects of a problem. 


Intent on the generalizations they want 
the children to draw from a particular 
experience, teachers often overlook. the 
young child’s propensity to view things 
in an extremely personal, individual way. 
Not until he is able to see the world in 
the same way as the adult does is he likely 
to reach similar conclusions. Thus a 
second important question to ask is, 
“What does the child think the teacher 


wants?” 
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Some Expect Conformity 


Some teachers make it abundantly 
clear to the children that they expect 
conformity. As one teacher exclaimed, 
after studying the questions used in the 
interviews, “‘“My children will have difh- 
culty with these. They expect me to tell 
them what to do—color the circle red or 
cross out the third bunny. They don’t 
expect me to ask them what they think.” 

But teachers who are concerned with 
more than the child’s ability to go through 
the motions of learning will also find that 
children tend to shape their responses to 
fit their notions of the adult’s expecta- 
tions. 

To a considerable extent the children’s 
ways of dealing with the adult’s questions 
in the interviews reflected their customary 
ways of relating to adults. Children who 
were ordinarily somewhat apprehensive 
around adults tended to be restrained and 
not very expressive. Often it appeared 
that they regarded “I don’t know” as the 
safest answer. Children who were usu- 
ally free and expansive with adults 
seemed much more inclined to venture 
their opinions in the interviews. Even 
they, however, clearly looked to the adult 
for clues to the “right” answer. 


Learning To Test Answers 


Obviously young children learn a great 
deal through being told. But the teacher 
who is interested in helping them to think 
effectively wants them to learn to test the 
rightness or wrongness of their answers. 
This is particularly true in science and 
in mathematics. Yet it is not easy for a 
teacher to phrase his questions in a way 
that takes the child back either to the 
phenomenon he has observed or to a 
similar one for verification of his an- 
swers. In the conservation of liquid dem- 
onstration, for example, some teachers, 
surprised that a child seemed to think 
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there was more water when it was spread 
out in a shallow dish, repeated the dem- 
onstration. They elicited from the child 
the assertion that the amount of water in 
two identical glasses was “‘the same.” 
Then they poured the water from one 
glass into the shallow dish, and said, 
“Now if this was the same as this when 
it was in the glass, wouldn’t it be the 
same here?” Some children accepted 
the implication in the question and said, 
“Yes.” Two or three stoutly maintained 
their original position. Who is to say 
that those who changed to “yes” had or 
had not had a genuine flash of insight? 


Clearly the teacher of the young child 
as well as the researcher who would in- 
vestigate his thinking needs to be wary 
of the leading question. But the question 
that the child does not understand is 
equally suspect. Had many of the young- 
sters been questioned about “floating” or 
“sinking” they might not have compre- 
hended. They described floating objects 
as “staying on top” or “swimming,” 
sinking objects as “going down.” Half 
of the lower-class group called a plant 
having no blooms a “flower.” 


Confused About Meaning of Terms 


Just as an inadequate vocabulary or 
confusion about the meaning of certain 
terms may hamper the child’s expression 
of insight, a very fluent vocabulary some- 
times masks intellectual confusion. For 
example, several children were quick to 
offer the explanation, “It needs air (or 
oxygen) to burn,” when they observed a 
candle go out after a glass jar was placed 
over it. Nevertheless these same children 
later revealed confused concepts about 
air, as did many of the children who 
could not appropriately phrase it. 


(Continued on next page) 





Teachers alert to the adequacy of 
young children’s learning look beyond 
what the child says to the meanings that 
may lie behind the words. They are con- 
cerned with the glib response as well as 
the inept and with the elusive “I don’t 
know.” They ask the important ques- 


tion, “What does the child’s comment 


reveal about his thinking?” 

However capricious a youngster’s ex- 
pression may seem it has significance for 
him. Responses are not made at random. 
Even when a child is “just guessing,” his 
answers may reflect his level of develop- 
ment, his previous experiences and his 
concerns. 


Concrete Thinking Is First 


Although the nature of children’s 
mental development is not yet fully un- 
derstood, it is clear that predominant 
ways of thinking change from one stage 
of development to another. 

Imagination, fantasy and the tendency 
to view things subjectively so character- 
istic in the nursery-school years gradu- 
ally give way to more objective kinds of 
thinking as the child moves through the 
elementary school. Other qualitative 
differences also distinguish much of the 
thinking of the younger child from that 
of his older brother. Certain abilities 
emerge later than others. 

Young children think in concrete and 
specific terms for a considerable period 
before they develop the ability to handle 
more abstract classifications. An apple 
is defined as something to eat and de- 
scribed as round and red and having 
seeds before it is conceived as a member 
of a class of objects including oranges, 
peaches and plums (3). 

Similarly, younger children tend to 
be able to classify objects on the basis of 
a single variable—for example, color or 
size or form—before they can handle 
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these simultaneously (4). There is also 
some evidence to suggest that children 
may tend to be more preoccupied with 
certain properties at one age level than 
another. Many children under the age 
of five who were questioned about float- 
ing and sinking objects tended to con- 
centrate on the size of the objects. Older 
children rarely referred to size, and 
almost all of those who were six or older 
talked about the object’s weight. What- 
ever a child spontaneously pays attention 
to may provide some clue to the level of 
his intellectual development. 


Experience Affects Thinking 


Often, however, it indicates something 
of the experiences the child has had. For 
example, children who predicted that a 
stone put in water would melt or change 
color may have thought of occasions 
when something placed in water did 
change or disintegrate. A youngster may 


puzzle over a particular phenomenon for 
a long time, collecting information, and 
eventually testing the validity of his own 


explanations (5). The tenacity with 
which some children hold to a particular 
idea was apparent in the almost identical 
explanations they gave when they were 
five and one-half, six and seven years old. 
One child, for example, always spoke of 
the material of the objects; another com- 
mented on the stone’s hardness. ’. 

Some comments apparently reflect both 
experiences and emotional concerns. 
When a youngster is deeply disturbed 
about some aspect of his living, he tends 
to view the world in the light of that 
problem. A _ possible instance of this 
tendency was provided by a little girl, 
whose explanations relating to aliveness 
all had to do with loneliness and the loss 
of “Mommy.” Although both research- 
ers and teachers need to exercise caution 
in making inferences from a _ child’s 
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comments to his deeper concerns, the 
emotional dimension in young children’s 
thinking cannot be overlooked. 

Words come readily to the young child, 
but the meaning they have for him is not 
always immediately clear. If the teacher 
is to help him to build more adequate 
meanings, meanings that are shared with 
other people, meanings that help him to 
understand and cope with his world more 
effectively, he needs first to understand 
what lies beyond his words. The teacher 
needs to grasp the essential characteristics 
of his thinking, the ways it resembles and 
the ways it differs from his own. For if 
the teacher fails to understand the mental 
development underlying the words and 
takes them too literally, he may be deal- 
ing with “nothing real at all, only 
facades, make-believes and shams” (6). 
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By RACHEL ABER SCHLESINGER 


Concerns for Children Are World Wide 
. + A Nursery School in India 


Ir ALL BEGAN INNOCENTLY ENOUGH. THE 
first week in India we were invited to tea. The 
women were friendly and I enjoyed them. 
They were a mixture of Indians and Europeans 
(Indian term for any whites, in this case Eng- 
lish and Americans). Soon they began to 
introduce their preschoolers to me. Then the 
subject was broached: Would I like to organ- 
ize and run a nursery school in Aloka? I was 
a bit taken aback but began to think that it 
would be a stimulating challenge, and fun too, 
to run a nursery school in India. 


OCTOBER 1961 


My husband was on the faculty of Aloka, 
the International Advanced Training Centre 
of the World Assembly of Youth, which 
trained young men and women (between 
twenty-five and thirty-five years of age from 
all over the world but mainly Asia and Africa) 
in a three-month human relations course. 
Aloka soon boasted a nursery school in addi- 
tion to its adult students. Aloka is situated 
ten miles outside of Mysore City (in Mysore 
State in Southern India) on a good road. 
Uses of roads in India are varied—for cars, 
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Rachel Aber Schlesinger, a parent from Toronto, 
Canada, is formerly of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Metropolitan Toronto. She gathered 
data in the nursery school referred to in this 
article to complete her masters degree in child 
development and family relationships from 
Cornell University. 


bicycles, bullock carts, horse-drawn tongas, 
cows, water buffalo, sheep, goats and people. 


Due to the initiative of one of the parents, 
the wife of Aloka’s director, construction was 
started on a school building. It took six weeks 
to complete the building for, as is typically 
Indian, the builders were in no hurry. Then 
two of the parents who had originally had the 
idea of the school were transferred, leaving 
three parents of the original group. They were 
joined by one more, so on the first day of 
school the enrollment was four children. After 
the plans for the school were made in the 
rough, a plan had to be devised to run the 
school. The parents and I met once every 
month, the parents forming their own school 
committee, Finance was the chief question. 
The erection of the school and the equipment 
had to be paid for. I insisted that the children 
have a snack every morning. In addition there 
were small items such as paper, books, 
monthly expenditures and a large transporta- 
tion bill. The two parents with cars took the 
responsibility of providing transportation for 
all the children for a charge of Rs 15 per 
month (three dollars)—a large fee for My- 
sore. This would cover the running expenses 
and a small amount against the cost of the 
building each month. In twenty years the 
building would be paid off. I got no salary, 
so that was one less expenditure. 


Establishing a School from Scratch 
Although I had specialized in the United 


States as a nursery school teacher, most of my 
teaching was done at the Cornell University 
Nursery School where there were the best of 
equipment and many helpers—students, stu- 
dent teachers, graduate assistants. For the first 
time I faced the task of beginning a school 
from scratch. True, I had many ideas, as well 
as all the latest books with the basic équip- 
ment. The books suggest the number of square 
feet per child, indoor and outdoor toys, where 
to have a toilet and the like—all impossible to 
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follow in this situation. Neither the money 
nor some of the equipment and facilities were 
available. Many of the things would be useless 
in India. The schoolroom (a room added on 
to another one-room building) was scarcely 
big enough for four children, according to the 
prescribed area, yet it had to hold twelve 
children. Since there were no toilet facilities, 
the children used a bathroom in a house a few 
feet away from the school. There was no water 
in the school, so we took an old oil tank, 
cleaned it and attached it to a water main, 
providing water for play. Drinking water has 
to be boiled, so it is not played with. In the 
school yard there was already a slide and a 
sandbox. That was all. Many of the parents 
considered that enough, and there was no 
money for anything else. So an old tire was 
hung from the one tree in the yard as a swing. 


The chief expense was the erection of the 
building. The next largest item was furniture, 
consisting of three tables and twelve chairs, a 
cupboard, cubbyholes for the children and two 
planks. One of these planks, supported by 
regular clay bricks, provided a shelf. The 
other plank I used outside for all kinds of 
things—as running board, bouncing board, 
balancing board, etc. The carpenter built a 
simple triangle, closed on each side, with one 
bar through the middle. This made a slide, 
high and low, and by putting the board in the 
middle a seesaw. Ten old tires (from Aloka) 
were put to many uses: for balancing, for 
making houses, for rolling when balanced 
boards were put across them; a ladder gym 
was made by piling them up on both sides, 
putting a ladder across the top. The ladder I 
had gotten by going to the bamboo market, 
giving measurements; for Rs 5 (one dollar) 
I made three ladders. 


Improvising 


There was a sandbox but no accessory toys 
for play. Cigarettes came either in a small 
packet of ten or in a small rounded tin of 
about one hundred. These tins were used in 
the sandbox and for paints, paste, beads and 
drums. The Mysore open market contains all 
kinds of stalls selling foodstuffs, cooking uten- 
sils, flowers, bangles, hair ribbons, baskets 
and toys. Here I found wooden cooking 
spoons, small bowls made from coconut shells, 
small tin plates—all good for the sandbox— 
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for a total of forty cents. We needed-one more 
thing, something we would not have dreamed 
of using constantly in America. That was 
water. At home I did not put water near the 
sandbox in cool weather for fear the children 
would get wet and catch cold. Here a bucket 
filled daily with water was kept next to the 
sandbox for several reasons. Most of the year 
it is warm, so that getting wet cooled the chil- 
dren. It is also very dry, raining only a few 
months out of the year. As a result the sand 
is dry and fine, so that the children can’t 
really have much scope in play unless they 
are able to change the feel and consistency of 
the sand. Now, with the bucket of water, the 
sandbox was ready for play. 


At every stage of planning I had a mental 
list of the activities of the school and tried to 
think of ways of getting them accomplished. 
For the outdoor equipment, I wanted some 
climbing toys and balancing things. The local 
store bottlers had packing cases. Wood is 
costly so this donation helped provide a good 
toy. These boxes have been used for jumping, 
climbing, a petrol station, a doll house and 
such. The children’s imagination did the rest. 
In this way, Indian children are like children 
everywhere. The outdoor play activities of the 
children were now pretty well taken care of. 


Outdoor equipment in Aloka Nursery 


Indoor Equipment 


The next problem was how to get things for 
inside play. The mason, the most important 
person in regard to building here, was a four- 
teen-year-old boy who thought that any school 
must have a blackboard. At first I said that 
blackboards were not needed for a nursery 
school. Upon second thought I remembered 
how much children love to draw on the board. 
So we had a blackboard. This was a godsend 
for in India all school children, nursery school 
up, have a slate because paper is expensive. 
The blackboard was used for drawing. | 
invested in some colored chalk, and I was in 
business! Every child likes to paint but the 
only available paints are imported from Eng- 
land. The big tax made paint too costly. The 
parents told me that such an expenditure was 
out of the question; the children would have 
to do without paint. I didn’t like this, so 
looked for another way to solve this problem. 
Indian women for religious and other reasons 
(denoting married state or just beauty) put a 
“kumkum” (a small painted spot) on their 
foreheads. I bought all shades of kumkum 
powder and experimented with it. By adding 
soap powder and cornstarch as a thickener, it 
was usable and safe paint. Small sponges and 
ends of spaghetti dipped in the paint weren’t 
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exactly the same as paint brushes; but they 
made an interesting substitute, together with 
fingers. 


Many Languages 


The school opened on a hot summer day, 
although the building was unfinished and 
many of the school facilities were lacking. 
Only four children came, unaccompanied by 
their mothers. I remembered all the difficul- 
ties when children leave home and are sepa- 
rated from their mother for the first time. I 
didn’t quite know what to expect. Of the four 
children one was American (in whose yard 
the school was built), one the son of an 
English missionary doctor, one the daughter 
of an Anglo-Indian mother and a Parsee 
father, and one an Indian girl—all about three 
and one-half years of age. Three of them 
spoke English in the home; one neither spoke 
nor understood a word of English but spoke 
Marati (not the local language, but one spoken 
in Maratha State). All the children spoke the 
local language, Kannada, and one of the chil- 
dren spoke also a fluent Hindi. With only 
English and a handful of words in Hindi and 
Kannada, I did not feel too well equipped 
language wise. My language difficulties were 
to increase as two little girls joined the group. 
One spoke Hindi, the other only Urdu (plus 
Kannada, of course, but no English). Then 
there came another girl who spoke Bengali 
but understood a bit of English. 


Finally there were two little boys who had 


just moved to Mysore. They didn’t under- 
stand or speak any of the local languages or 
English, speaking Marathi. One boy spoke 
only Telegu. By the time the group reached 
twelve, however, the original four spoke and 
understood English; the others understood 
most of what was told them and tried to make 
themselves understood with a mixture of their 
different tongues. By this time I was a bit 
more fluent in Hindi and had learned much 
Kannada from the children (but in this lan- 
guage I never even approached fluency). The 
language handicap was: a drawback when I 
was trying to explain something or when I 
wanted the children to follow directions. When 
I left the school there were twelve children in 
the school, speaking seven different languages 
as their mother tongue. As each child enrolled 
I gave a short questionnaire to the parents to 
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fill out, asking among other things the lan- 
guage spoken by the child. The answers were 
interesting since not only did the twelve chil- 
dren have so many different mother tongues 
but they also each spoke two other languages 
and English; which they learned in school. 
These languages were Kannada, English, Ben- 
gali (spoken in the North, in Bengal), Hindi 
(the proposed official language of India), 
Marathi (spoken in Bombay area, in the state 
of Maharashtra), Telegu (spoken in Urdu— 
similar to Arabic spoken by Moslems). 

The children in my school were drawn from 
an upper strata of society. The fifteen rupees 
(3 dollars) fee per month was too much 
money for the average Indian family. Mysore 
has a university and the National Food Tech- 
nical Research Institute, where scientists from 
all over India are employed. Four of the 
children in the school came from families 
associated with the institute. Their parents 
came from another part of India, speaking a 
different language in the home. Two of the 
children came from the families of doctors, 
and the fathers of three of the children were 
on the faculty of the International Training 
Centre, Aloka. One child’s father was a suc- 
cessful businessman. 


The First Days 


When the children first entered the school 
I required that a parent or Ayah (nurse- 
maid*) accompany the child, for I was accus- 
tomed to crying and clinging to mothers in 
American nursery schools. The families 
couldn’t understand why a child needed some- 
one to accompany him on the first day of 
school, and they did not understand my rea- 
sons until I explained there were so many new 
things for the child: new surroundings, new 
children, a teacher, and a new language too. 
On the first day all but one child came with an 
Ayah. That one child came by herself. On 
the second day each child came by himself. 
The parents sent notes that the child no longer 
required anyone with him. Much to my 
amazement not one child cried or asked for 
his mother or Ayah. In the beginning a child’s 


* This woman is usually with the child from birth, sleeps with 
him, often takes complete care of him—one of the essential 
servants in a middle- or upper-class home. The average salary 
of the Ayah may be from forty to eighty rupees per month in 
Southern India (eight to sixteen dollars). In addition, room 
and board are provided. Servants in general are paid a low 
enough salary that most houses will have at least an Ayah and 
a cook, perhaps even a sweeper. Wealthier families also have a 
dhobi who washes clothes. 
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behavior seemed to tell me that he was re- 
signed to his fate, good, bad or indifferent. 
He was passive. 


The most common reaction to starting 
school was for the child to be very quiet and 
shy, to stand either by himself or to follow 
me around. Gradually this changed, taking 
different lengths of time with the children. I 
felt a big step forward was made when the 
children were able to make noise, to shout and 
to call to each other in outdoor play. All 
through his school life the Indian child is 
subjected to so much regimentation that it 
has a lasting effect on him. Often the children 
would play a shouting game, letting forth with 
a yell when a child negotiated the slide in a 
certain manner. The new children would be 
astounded and confused, not knowing what to 
make of this kind of behavior, and would 
come up to me to see what I would do about 
it. The fact that I did nothing and seemed 
pleased took a long time for them to under- 
stand. But it was always a real pleasure to 
see a new child first stop frowning at the 
shouts, then starting to laugh, and eventually 
joining in. 

In all these months I consciously tried to 
build up the confidence of the child, to praise 
his imagination and ingenuity, to get him to 


work and play together with the others, and 
to help him rely on himself. It was a problem 
to get children who are used to bossing a 


servant. It took some time for some of the 
children to realize that my function was not 
to fetch and carry for them, that I considered 
them capable and expected them to do things 
for themselves. This is one thing they learn 
quickly at this age, although more slowly as 
they grow up. 


Important Learnings 


The only reason parents were sending their 
children so far out to school was because they 
felt a lack in their existing schools. In India 
the child of three is enrolled in the schools. He 
is taught the alphabet, English and Kannada, 
numbers, reading and writing. The teachers 
feel that the parents are demanding tangible 
evidence for what the child is taught. Many of 
the schools do not have an idea of nursery 
training. (I found the standards of nursery 
education depressing in Southern India.) The 
parents had to be convinced that in nursery 
school the child need not learn the three R’s 
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but has important things to learn, such as 
how to get along with other children and the 
social graces of the preschooler. Some par- 
ticular concerns were the development of the 
child’s relationships and his growth in learn- 
ing to rely less on his Ayah and more on 
himself. The exact situations may differ, but 
basically a nursery school in India can attempt 
the same kinds of learning situations as one 
in America. Three- and four-year-olds have 
no need io learn reading, arithmetic and spell- 
ing. Nursery school is a learning environment 
where the child must learn not only to con- 
form but at the same time keep his own indi- 
viduality in the group. Children must adjust 
to the social situation. Many of the children 
had hag iittle idea of how to play with others. 
If they wanted a toy or to play with one of 
the children, they were used to having their 
Ayahs fulfill their needs. In school they had 
to learn that they were individuals but also 
in a group of children. Many of the things 
that they did at home were not acceptable at 
school. They began to be aware of the other 
children and sensitive to their approval or 
disapproval. They had to modify some of 
their behavior. A crying tantrum in school, 
instead of bringing results, brought isolation 
from the group and disapproval. New ways 
had to be learned; behavior had to change. 
Many Indian children were extremely inhib- 
ited when they first came to the nursery school 
but they became less so. Many parents were 
at a loss to understand why I was so happy 
when a child began to shout or assert himself 
in school. I was happier with spontaneous 
actions of the child as he became a freer child. 


In other areas besides learning how to play 
together, the children were ready and eager 
to learn. I didn’t face the problem that many 
nursery school teachers have in the States 
who don’t dare teach some things for fear of 
intruding on the curriculum of the kinder- 
garten teacher. When the children were ready 
to learn I was able to teach them. The group 
was small enough so that I could help each 
child at his level. In the short time all the 
children learned English. It was an extremely 
rewarding experience to be able to teach these 
children. Getting the school organized, work- 
ing with the children and adults was a learning 
experience for me as well, a stimulating and 
challenging one, bringing me close to the 
people of this fascinating country. 
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News HERE and THERE 


By ALBERTA L. MEYER 


New Life Members 


Margaret Cross, La Mesa, California 
Theo Dalton, Auburn, Alabama 
Maxine Dunfee, Bloomington, Indiana 


1961-62 Fellow 


On August 1, Beverly Karlen, kindergarten 
teacher from Denver, Colorado, began her 
year as ACEI Fellow for 1961-62. Miss Karlen 
was chosen to represent all ACE branch mem- 
bers, especially those in the Great Plains 
region. 

The Fellow’s 
duties at head- 
quarters are 
varied. She helps 
to prepare for the 
annual study con- 
ference, repre- 
sents ACEI at 
meetings of other 
national groups, 
helps to prepare 
publications, vis- 
its schools in 
different commu- 
nities, and inter- 
prets a branch 
member’s point 
of view to staff 
and Executive 


Board. 


As a member of the Denver ACE, Miss 
Karlen helped in the preparation of exhibits 
for the group’s annual studio meetings. She 
attended the 1961 ACEI Study Conference in 
Omaha as a branch delegate. 

Beverly Karlen has been active in the Den- 
ver Teachers Club and served as a panelist in 
the first kindergarten section meeting of the 
Colorado Education Association. Twice she 
has been nominated for the Teacher Award 
Foundation of the Denver Public Schools. In 
the summer of 1960 she taught a lecture course 
in kindergarten theory at the University of 
Wyoming and worked with children and stu- 
dent teachers in the laboratory school. Before 


Beverly Karlen 
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going to Denver in 1952, she taught for two 
years in St. Paul, Minnesota, her home com- 
munity. 

Miss Karlen is interested in active sports 
such as hiking, golfing, skiing and skating 
‘but also enjoys knitting and reading. 


Childhood Education Center 


Laura Hooper, our program coordinator, 
welcomes contributions from individual mem- 
bers and ACE branches of children’s materials 
which can be exhibited in the Center. Two 
such exhibits were featured in September. 
One consisted of children’s art work from St. 
Louis County, Missouri. The other, from Leon 
County, Florida, presented a range of art 
materials, including paper cuttings and col- 
lages. 

Contributions to the Building Fund dropped 
considerably over the summer—a period of 
branch inactivity. However, the reduction of 
our mortgage to approximately $132,000 en- 
courages us to continue to work for a debt- 
free building. Gifts to the Building Fund are 
still needed and will be much appreciated. 


1962 ACEI Study Conference 


Indianapolis, Indiana, is the location for 
the 1962 ACEI Study Conference. Prelimi- 
nary planning, begun at the August Board 
meeting, gives every indication of an out- 
standing program. Our Indianapolis hosts are 
making plans for a number of field trips as 
well as the usual school visiting. Plan to 
attend the week of April 22. Put it on your 
calendar now, and watch for the preliminary 
program with registration blanks in the De- 
cember issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 


Children’s Book Week 


“Hurray for Books!” has been selected as 
the theme for National Children’s Book Week, 
November 12-18. This is the forty-third year 
that this traditional week seeks to focus atten- 
tion on the wealth of books available to chil- 
dren. Libraries and schools everywhere will 
join in the celebration. 

The Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, will be glad to 
furnish information and materials. Write to 


them for The Basic Book Week Kit ($1), The 
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Book Party Quiz Kit ($2.50), The Book Fair 
Kit ($1.25), and a number of individual items. 
All are attractively illustrated by well-known 
children’s book artists. 


United Nations Day 


October 24 will be celebrated throughout 
the world as the sixteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations. 

ACEI is a council member of the U. S. 
Committee for the United Nations, Helpful 
materials and a publication list may be secured 
from this organization at 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22. UNESCO chairmen in local 
branches and state associations can do much 
to support the work of the United Nations by 
planning programs in local communities to 
build better understanding and good will. 


American Education Week 


“Your Schools: Time for a Progress Re- 
port” is the theme for American Education 
Week, November 5-11. Information and mate- 
rials may be obtained from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Department of Kindergarten-Primary 


Education Changes Name 


The name of the Department of Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Education, National Education 
Association, has been changed to the De- 
partment of Elementary-Kindergarten-Nursery 


Education. The change took place in June 
1961, following a four-year study of the or- 
ganization’s purposes and services and the 
needs of the profession. Instructional services 
will be provided for all teachers in elementary 
schools, with continued emphasis on the pro- 
vision of education for four- and five-year-old 


children. 


New Education Associate at AAUW 


On September 1 Alice Fulmer Dunham be- 
gan her duties as staff associate in elementary 
and secondary education for the American 
Association of University Women. She re- 
places a tireless worker on behalf of children, 
Christine M. Heinig, who resigned to assume 
family responsibilities. Miss Heinig is an 
ACEI international member and has served 
on a number of its committees. She will con- 
tinue to act as chairman of the Committee on 
the Mary Dabney Davis Childhood Education 
Fund. We regret losing our close association 
with Miss Heinig but warmly welcome her 
successor. 


You Were Represented 


The National Advisory Committee on ti: 
Exchange of Teachers—Annual Dinner for 
Exchange Teachers, Washington, D. C., Au- 
gust 23, by Beverly Karlen, ACEI Fellow. 

National Conference on Citizenship, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 15-19, by Beverly 
Karlen. 


National Children’s Book Week, November 12-18 
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Books for Children 


Editor, HAZEL WILSON 


BENITO. By Clyde Robert Bulla. Illustrated 
by Valenti Angelo. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 432 Park Ave., S., 1961. Pp. 
85. $2.95. Some stories with a Mexican 

background are mostly background, with 

characters and plot sketched in lightly. In 
this story, however, the background is solidly 
there yet not obtrusive. The story concerns 

Benito, almost too shy to speak, aware that he 

is unloved and unwanted even by his uncle 

who takes him home to live on his farm. The 
uncle does not mean to be cruel, yet he sup- 
presses any attempt by Benito to draw or to 
have any other interest in life but hard work 
on the farm. Life is all work for Benito until 
he meets the artist Manuel Vargas, who in- 

spires Benito to draw and carve in secret. A 

small achievement in carving unlocks Benito’s 

ability to express himself in words and to take 

a stand against his uncle’s domination. The 

story is told in language simple enough for 

easy reading and the print is large. Ages 7-10. 

.W. 


BIG & LITTLE & UP & DOWN. Early Con- 
cepts of Size and Direction. By Ethel S. 


Note: Order books directly from publishers. 


Gift to ACEI 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the District of 


SIGNED. 


Berkley. Illustrated by Kathleen Elgin. 

New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 

13th St., 1960. Unpaged. $2.50. The two 
popular books, Big and Little and Up and 
Down, have been combined into one volume. 
The spritely definitions will satisfy the curi- 
osity of young children and stimulate their 
desire to know. There is also stimulation of 
independent thinking. Some of the definitions 
have a pleasing poetic quality; for example, 
“Low is the way the sun looks before dark.” 
Or, “Nobody knows, or can even suppose, 
how high is up.” Relationships in size and 
space are clearly stated and emphasized by 
simple but effective illustrations. This little 
book could be used as an introduction to 
arithmetic yet it has a wider appeal, for it 
answers things which interest all young chil- 
dren. A book for the home as well as for the 
school library. Ages 5-8.—H.W. 


DEAR RAT. By Julia Cunningham. Illus- 
trated by Lorraine. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park Ave., 1961. Pp. 126. 
$2.75. This reviewer did not expect a story 

about a rat to turn out to be the exciting, 

romantic tale this one is. Andrew, the Ameri- 
can rat who goes to France, is brave and bold 
and seems to have the strength of ten as he 
fights against the villainous rat Groge and his 
mobsters. Missing jewels from a statue in the 

Cathedral of Chartres, a chase through the 

sewers of Paris, winning the hand of a fair 

princess rat—all this and more are related 

with dash and a hint of satire, for this is a 
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pint-sized hard-boiled detective story. It’s a 
good yarn about a tough and tender rat who 
upholds the reputation of all good American 
rats for spunk, daring and the capacity for 
true friendship. There is a decided French 
atmosphere to the book and the illustrations 
are fun. Ages 9 up.—H.W. 


ELSA: THE TRUE STORY OF A LIONESS. 
By Joy Adamson. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 333 6th Ave., 1961. Unpaged. 
$3.50. A bestseller for adults has been cut 

down to child-size without losing the appeal 

which made it popular. The photographs of 

Elsa are superb, This is the true story of a 

lion cub brought up as a pet by the author- 

photographer. It seems exactly right that 
when she is full grown Elsa is left in the bush 
to live her own life as a lion among other 
lions. The picturebook set will enjoy the 
pictures and older children of assorted ages 
will find pleasure in both the short text and 
the photographs. Some of them will want 
then to read the adult book. Ages 6 up.—H.W. 


FARAWAY FARM. By Hilda Boden. Illus- 
trated by Ursula Koering. New York: David 
McKay Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th St., 1961. 
Pp. 135, $2.95. Fourteen-year-old Giles and 

his sister Sarah are a spunky pair. When their 

widowed mother inherits a small farm in Scot- 
land, they are eager to leave grimy London. 

Their brother Robin, however, is reluctant to 

leave city comforts. A little like the boy in 

The Secret Garden, Robin makes ill health an 

excuse for bad temper. He makes little effort 

to recover from his lameness caused by an 
attack of polio. How the family journey to 
their new home in the Scottish highlands and 
settle in (as the English say) makes a warm 
family story. The youngest of the children, 

Polly, is especially ingratiating. She takes to 

country life as if born there, finding plucking 

a hen interesting and catching trout in a brook 

by tickling them a pleasant way to go fishing. 

At first their rich neighbor. the laird, resents 

the Weatherby family, After Robin exerts 

himself to help capture poachers on the laird’s 
property, however, and the laird becomes ac- 
quainted with the family, he accepts them as 
friends. By the end of the story everything 
has improved—Robin’s health and disposition, 
the laird’s attitude and the family’s prospect 

for a happy future. Not a pretentious yet a 

satisfying story for the 8 to 12 group.—H.W. 
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THE HAPPY LION’S QUEST. By Louise 
Fatio. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin, New 
York: Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42d St., 
1961. Unpaged. $2.50. The many young 

friends of The Happy Lion will greet with 

pleasure another book about him, This time 
he becomes unbearably lonely for his friend 

Francois, the zoo keeper’s son. Francois is at 

boarding school and the lion does not know 

where the school is, but he leaves his home in 
the zoo and govs searching for his friend. 

While the lion is hunting for “rancois, people 

are hunting for the lion. The lion finally finds 

the school, and the teacher graciously allows 
him to visit the arithmetic class. After the 
lion learns that Francois will be home for 
weekends, the friendly animal is perfectly will- 
ing to go back to his zoo. Roger Duvoisin’s 
lion has never looked more benign. For a bit 
he looks sad, and children will be happy when 
he becomes a happy lion again. Ages 4-8. 


—H.W. 


LE HIBOU ET LA POUSSIQUETTE. By 
Francis Steegmuller, Freely translated into 
French from the English of Edward Lear’s 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat.” Illustrated 
by Barbara Cooney. Bosten: Little, Brown 
& Co., 34 Beacon St., 1961. Pp. 31. $2.95. 

Translator and illustrator combine to produce 

a delightful book which will charm children 

of any age. Stimulation of an interest in the 

French language is made so pleasant that 


almost any child would be inclined to think it 
“fun to learn French, There is wit and humor 


in both text and pictures, yet the Lear quality 
is preserved, He would have loved this spirited 
version of one of his most popular poems. It 
is even funnier in French than in English and 
the illustrations are wonderful. Ages 5 up. 


—H.W. 


LE PETIT CHIEN. By Denise and Alain Trez. 
Illustrated by Alain Trez. Cleveland: World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 1961. 


Unpaged. $1.95. An English translation 
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CHRISTMAS IS A TIME 
OF GIVING 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. The very essence of Christmas con- 
veyed with all the sensitivity and delight of 
A Friend Is Someone Who Likes You and 
Love Is a Special Way of Feeling. ra. 

i 1.75 


A IS FOR ANYTHING 
An ABC Book of Pictures and Rhymes 


Written and illustrated by Katharina Barry. 
A delightful small boy and his dog wander 
through this fresh and humorous alphabet 
book in which each letter, copied from old 
hand-cut type, introduces a gay and jaunty 
verse. Ages 3-7. 

$2.50; Library binding, $2.67 


UMBRELLAS, HATS, 
AND WHEELS 


By Ann Rand; illustrated by Jerome Sny- 
der. No two things and no two people are 
exactly alike — and this makes the world more 
fun. The important idea of individuality is 
happily demonstrated in an imaginative 
rhymed text and brilliantly rich paintings. 
Ages 4-8. 

$3.25; Library binding, $3.57 


in 
children’s 
reading 


BABY ELEPHANT’S TRUNK 
By Sesyle Joslin; illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. In this immensely funny, tender 
companion to Brave Baby Elephant, Baby Ele- 
phant prepares for a trip to Paris and learns 
some useful French. Charming pictures match 


a joyous text. Ages 4-8. 
$2.50; Library binding, $2.67 


BILLY THE KID 


By Will; illustrated by Nicolas. A beguiling 
book about a young and curious billygoat and 
his barnyard friends by the author and artist 
whose variety and brilliance are known from 
such titles as The Little Tiny Rooster and 
Finders Keepers. Ages 4-8. 

$3.25; Library binding, $3.66 


THE SNOW AND THE SUN | 


Written and illustrated by Antonio Fras- 
coni. Striking woodcuts by one of our most 
distinguished contemporary artists illustrate an 
old South American folk rhyme given in Span- 
ish and English. A stunning picture book and 
an exceptionally fine language book. Ages 5-9. 

$3.00; Library binding, $3.54 


LEOPOLD, THE SEE- 
THROUGH CRUMBPICKER 


Written and illustrated by James Flora. An 
original and hilarious story of a little girl's 
friendship with an invisible animal who loved 
cooky crumbs, brilliantly pictured by the author- 
artist of The Day the Cow Sneezed. Ages 5-9. 

$2.75; Library binding, $2.86 





ONE DAY 
IN ANCIENT ROME 


By G. B. Kirtland; illustrated by Jerome 
Snyder. A vivid re-creation of the daily life 
of a brother and sister in a busy patrician 
household. Latin expressions enhance the un- 
usual text (glossary provided), and the draw- 
ings are remarkable for their beauty and au- 
thenticity. Ages 7-10. 

$2.50; Library binding, $2.67 


THE BORROWERS ALOFT 


By Mary Norton; illustrated by Beth and 
Joe Krush. The beloved Borrowers — Pod, 
Homily, and Arrietty — in a memorable new 
adventure told with the superb artistry of The 
Borrowers, The Borrowers Afield, and The 
Borrowers Afloat. Ages 8 up. $2.95 


THE DOLLAR HORSE 


By Miriam Young; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson. How a small boy fulfills his 
dream of owning a horse by hard work, cheer- 
fulness, and good luck. The author of Up and 
Away! again uses her knowledge of horses 
and youngsters to create an engaging story. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


A STRANGER AT 
GREEN KNOWE 


By L. M. Boston; illustrated by Peter Bos- 
ton. An unforgettable return to the much- 
loved setting of The Children of Green Knowe 
where the moving drama of a boy and an 
escaped gorilla is hauntingly enacted. Ages 
10-14. $3.00 


SILKWORMS AND SCIENCE 


By Elizabeth K. Cooper; photographs. This 
gives a fascinating picture of silk culture from 
its ancient Chinese beginnings as well as com- 
plete instructions for raising silkworms and 
producing silk at home. Another outstanding 
science book by the author of Science in Your 
Own Back Yard. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


THE EMERALD CLUE 


By Jean Bothwell. Seventeen-year-old Tara 
finds the direction of her future life and love 
in an exciting story of modern India and of 
a girl’s rebellion against century-old restric- 
tions. Ages 12 up. $3.25 


SNOW ON 
BLUEBERRY MOUNTAIN 


By Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by Don 
Sibley. Plenty of action and fine characteriza- 
tion mark this absorbing story of a boy's de- 
termination to help family finances by build- 
ing a ski slope in the Pocono Mountains of 
Pennsylvania. Ages 12 up. $3.25 


MORE THAN COURAGE 


By Michel-Aimé Baudouy; translated by 
Marie Ponsot. Set in France, this outstand- 
ing story shows rare insight into boys every- 
where as it tells how Mick and his friends re- 
condition an old motorcycle and enter it in a 
grueling cross-country race. By the author of 
Old One-Toe. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


CATSEYE 


By Andre Norton. Gripping science-fiction 
in which a young man, through his ability to 
communicate wordlessly with certain animals, 
is involved in a dangerous plot. As absorbing 
as Star Guard and The Beast Master. Ages 
12 up. $3.25 


PERILOUS WINGS 


By Leif Hamre; translated by Evelyn Rams- 
den. A fine companion to Edge of Disaster, 
this is a taut, dramatic tale of men pitted haz- 
ardously against the elements in an effort to 
find the flaw in a new supersonic aircraft. Ages 
12 up. $2.7 


FOREVER AND ALWAYS 


By Mildred Lawrence. A story, told with all 
the humor and understanding of The Shining 
Moment, of Mindy Madigan who, after going 
steady for a year and a half, is faced suddenly 
with a lonely summer. Ages 14 up. ‘ 
3.00 


SPRINGTIME FOR EVA 


By Karin Anckarsvard; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan. Sweden is the setting for 
this honest and moving teen-age novel in 
which seventeen-year-old Eva — her family, 
friends, and first love — are perceptively por- 
trayed with warmth and reality. Ages ' up. 

2.95 
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In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 
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TWO 
NEW 
BOOKS! 


Numbers for You and Me 


by Dan T. Dawson 


In his new book for beginning 
first-graders or kindergartners, 
Dr. Dan T. Dawson starts arith- 
metic in the right way. For ex- 
ample, his material enables you 
to make five- and six-year olds 
feel at home with zero—from 
the very beginning. 


So These Are Fractions! 


by Anita P. Riess 


This unusual text-workbook en- 
ables intermediate-grade pupils 
to understand fractions easily. 
Two important features make 
this possible: 

1. specific sequential develop- 
ment. 

2. an extraordinary kit of frac- 
tional objects—it enables pupils 
to understand fractions by show- 
ing them the whole and its parts 
at the same time. 


To learn more about these excep- 
tional books, write to the address 
below: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


Educational Book Division 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








follows this little story in French about a dog 
small in size but large in spirit. Considerable 
excitement is packed in a small package. The 
simple illustrations, repeated in both French 
and English versions, are amusing and help 
tell the story. Ages 6 up.—H.W. 


LE PETIT TAMBOUR ROUGE. Text and 
illustrations by Eunice Young Smith. Chi- 
cago: Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake 
St., 1961. Unpaged. $2.50. 

THE LITTLE RED DRUM. Story and pic- 
tures by Eunice Young Smith. Chicago: 
Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
1961. Unpaged. $2.50. These companion 

books, one in French and the other in English, 

have the same story and pictures. Either will 
be enjoyed by children. Both versions are 
told in rhyme, and the pictures carry the story 
line so effectively that the text in both lan- 
guages is easy for a child to read. Good mate- 
rial for introducing French to young children 
if both books are purchased, The story in 

English is an amusing picture book for the 

preschool child. Young children will enjoy 

the adventures of a small boy and his little red 
drum. Ages 3-8.—H.W. 


JUMP THE ROPE JINGLES. Compiled by 
Emma Vietor Worstell. Illustrated by Sheila 
Greenwald. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Sth Ave., 1961, Pp. 55. $3.25. Teachers 

who direct outdoor recreation in elementary 
schools will find these jingles for jumping rope 
useful. Girls in particular will enjoy learning 
jumping-rope rhymes they do not already 
know. These are pleasant rhymes to read as 
well as to learn by heart. The illustrations are 
simple but attractive. Ages 5 up.—H.W. 


Science 


WONDER-WORKERS OF THE INSECT 
WORLD. By Hiram J. Herbert. Illustrated 
by Robert Gartland. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 300 4th Ave., 1960. Pp. 160. $3. 

Fascinating in its detail, this book is a thor- 

oughly interesting account of the life habits 

of a dozen or so common insects. The author 
is a keen observer and will inspire many of 
the readers of this text to observe more care- 
fully. Ages 12 up.—Reviewed by ALPHORETTA 
Fisu, Acting Assistant Professor, Department 
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A HOLBROOK © 


- ARITHMETIC PUZZLE 




















HOLBROOK ARITHMETIC PUZZLES 
More fun for the child than a picture jigsaw puzzlel 


More fun than arithmetic flash cards! Now, no problem in getting the child to work with his basic 
combinations. Children love the Holbrook Arithmetic Puzzles. All the arithmetic flash card facts in a 
third dimension jigsaw puzzle! The child’s favorite indoor game. The zero combinations through the 
nines—the complete tables that the child must memorize in school. Each jigsaw piece is a problem 
which the child fits on the answer in the inlaid tray. Each piece fits right into place because of slight 
indentation in tray. Gives feeling of satisfaction and accomplishment. Builds up into a bright four- 
colored geometric design. No adult help required. Child may use Answer Sheet when necessary. Or 
loose Answer Sheet may be laid aside if desired. Independent activity or group activity. Size 10 x 14 
inches. In box. Developed by an El tary Grade Teacher. Tested and approved by ACEI. In use 
in schools throughout the country. Holds the child’s interest longer than a picture jigsaw puzzle because 
of the definite relation between pieces and their fitting on the answers. When a child enjoys what he 
is doing, he learns faster. Ages 6 through 10. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

WE PAY ADDITION $1.29 MULTIPLICATION $1.29 

POSTAGE SUBTRACTION $1.29 DIVISION $1.29 


HOLBROOK COMPANY, BOX 183, MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 








of Education, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. 


ANIMAL MOTHERS AND BABIES. By 
Robert Foran. Illustrated by K. Nixon. 
New York: Frederick Warne & Co., Inc., 
210 5th Ave., 1960. Pp. 64. $3.50. A brief 

informative description of a wide variety of 

animals and their young, each accompanied 
by excellent illustrations—many in color. 

Featured, along with the more familiar dog, 

cat, sheep, squirrel and cow, are the Koala 

Bear, Giant Panda, Wallaby, Galago and many 

others. Ages 8 up.—A.F. 


ALCHEMY TO ATOMS. By Ellsworth New- 
comb and Hugh Kenny. Illustrated by Eva 
Cellini. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Ave., 1961. Pp. 128. $2.95. 

An excellent introduction to chemistry that is 

clearly written, well organized and interesting. 

This is for the child who really wishes to learn 

the basic concepts of chemistry. Ages 10-14. 

—A.F. 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF NA- 
TURE WALKS. By Clara Hussong. Illus- 
trated by Marjorie Hartwell. New York: 
Golden Press, 630 5th Ave., 1961. Pp. 57. 
$1.50. A comprehensive, carefully organized 

text which is sure to increase the reader’s 
awareness of plants and animals in his envi- 
ronment. The author highlights living things 
to be seen in the field, in the woods, in and 
around a pond, along a stream and plants and 
animals to look for in winter, spring, summer 
and fall. Significant safety tips for hikers are 
also included. Ages 8 up.—A.F. 


THE PLANET WE LIVE ON. By Felix Sut- 
ton. Illustrated by John Hull. New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, 1960. 
Pp. 101. $3.95. A storehouse of well- 

organized information about the planet, Earth. 
Theories of the earth’s creation, what causes 
the tides, how we “see” inside the earth, water 
under the ground, earthquakes, volcanoes, 
rocks, minerals, metals, oil, glaciers, animals 
and caves are but a few of the topics discussed 
and illustrated. Ages 10 up.—A.F. 


(Continued on page 80) 





Discussion Pictures 


Basic Social Studies 2 


Basic Social Studies 3 


text for Grade 3. 





broaden young horizons with the 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


for the Primary Program 


Set of 24 big pictures (2214” x 30”) showing social situations com- 
mon to 5- to 7-year-olds. Packaged in tube with hanger for mounting. 


Hard-bound text showing phases of community life for developing 
attitudes that lead to democratic action. 


The story of Food, Clothing, and Shelter—where they come from, 
how they are produced and transported—presented in a hard-bound 


Map Concept Development Program provided throughout 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois / Elmsford, New York 
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FOR SCHOOLROOM USE 


A:¢:E-I Approved Games 





NOAH’S ARK GAME—Delights Ages 3 to 6! 
Pictorial Spinner indicates which Animals to put 
in colorful Ark. 


No. 179 $2.00 


ALL STAR BASEBALL-—Play Ball with Big League 
Stars! Results are the same as in real Baseball. 


No. 183 $3.00 


(GEO* 20P4 & 


; ‘\ ie 
sa > ¥ _— 
» Ye 
aw Ss 
GEO-GRAPHY WORLD-WIDE—a race with time 
that stimulates interest in cities, oceans, islands, 
seas, rivers of the world. 


No. 210 $3.00 


@ From Kindergarten through Junior High, each 
CADACO-ELLIS GAME holds the interest of its 
particular Age Group. Entertaining as well as 
instructive, these Games have a sound creative 
approach with high standards of design and 


construction. 


© For Complete information please write to: 


CADACO-ELLIS, INC. 
Dept. 1100, 1446 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


TOP SCHOLAR—the world-wide knowledge game 
features Famous Landmarks, Principal Cities, 
Historical Events, National Heroes. 


No. 222 $2.00 


MATH MAGIC—features 3 modern games that 
promote skill in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- 
tion, Division. 


No. 221 $3.00 


CADACO-ELLIS, inc. 


Originators of Games 


1446 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK SALESROOM ... 





200 FIFTH AVENUE 


WHY celebrate? 
BECAUSE of 


McKay's new 


WHY ...? BECAUSE 


Written and illustrated by JO ANN STOVER. 
This new book by the author-artist of /f 
Everybody Did gives imaginative answers to 
many “‘why’‘s’’—answers that lead to further 
wonder. An Easy Reading book. Ages 5-8. 
$2.95* 


) 


THAT LUCKY MRS. PLUCKY 


By EVA KNOX EVANS. Illustrated by Jo 
Ann Stover. Old Mrs. Plucky has housekeep- 
ing problems when a family of cats takes 
over, in this amusing tale by the author of 
the Araminta stories. An Easy Reading book. 
Ages 6-8. $2.75* 


/ FARAWAY FARM 


By HILDA BODEN. Illustrated by Ursula 
Koering. How the young Weatherbys, who 
move from London to an isolated farm in 
the Scottish Highlands, meet the challenge of 
strange surroundings and people. By the 
author of the Marlows stories. Ages 8-12. 
$2.95 


*Side sewn All books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 


119 West 40th St., New York, 18 | 





THE GIANT GOLDEN BOOK OF MATHE- 
MATICS. By Irving Adler. Illustrated by 
Lowell Hess. New York: Golden Press, 630 
5th Ave., 1960. Pp. 92. $3.95. This com- 

prehensive, well-written text reveals how man 
has evolved for his use and advancement the 
science of numbers and space which is mathe- 
matics. Concepts are carefully developed and 
illustrated in detail. A challenging text for 
the especially interested child and a must for 
today’s teacher. Ages 1] up.—A.F. 


NUMBERS OLD AND NEW. By Irving and 
Ruth Adler. Illustrated by Peggy Adler. 
New York: John Day Co., 210 Madison 
Ave., 1960. Pp. 48. $2. An introductory 

study of the world of numbers for the young 

mathematician. The reader will gain an un- 
derstanding of what numbers are, how they 
have developed through the ages, how they 
can be grouped into various shapes, how they 
can be used in games, where numbers appear 
in nature and how man uses numbers in his 


everyday living. Ages 8 up.—A.F. 


FRUITS WE EAT. By Carroll Lane Fenton 
and Hermine B. Kitchen. Illustrated by 
Carroll Lane Fenton. New York: John Day 
Co., 210 Madison Ave., 1961. Pp. 128. 
$3.50. These two scientists have treated the 

subject of common and unusual fruits both 
from a historic and a botanic point of view 
with a most satisfying result. Carefully writ- 
ten and exceedingly interesting. Excellent 
drawings. Helpful index. Ages 9 up.—A.F. 


ALUMINUM, THE STORY OF AN INDUS- 
TRY. By Bart Benedict. Illustrated by 
Parker Edwards. Menlo Park, Calif.: Lane 
Book Co., 1961. Pp. 61. $2.95, This color- 

fully illustrated book tells the curious story of 

the simultaneous discovery by two young col- 
lege students of an economical way of getting 
aluminum from the vast supply of clays from 
which this amazingly useful metal is obtained. 

Electricity does the trick. Aluminum which 

was rare and expensive became plentiful and 

fairly cheap. Everyone knows these days that 
aluminum has many uses in the home industry. 

This interesting book tells us why it is so 

useful and how it is processed from the clay 

bank to hundreds of products from aluminum 
foil to rockets. Ages 10 up.—Reviewed by 

Pau E. BLackwoop, Consultant, Elementary 

Science, Office of Education, U.S. Department 

of HEW, Washington, D. C. 
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YOU ASKED FOR THEM — AND HERE THEY ARE 


BEGINNER BOOKS 


graded for readability and 
bound in sturdy library bindings 


Write for a complete list of all Beginner Books, 
graded accvicling to the Spache Readability 
Formula for Grades I-III. Pre-bound to meet 
library specifications in Gibraltar® bindings, 
$2.19 net. Also available in the regular board 
binding with jacket, $1.47 net. 

New Titles: 

LITTLE BLACK, A PONY 

By WALTER Fartey. Illustrated by James 
Schucker. In Walter Farley's first Beginner 
Book, he uses only 173 words to tell of a little 
pony who wishes he were big. Grade reading 
level 1.8. 

LOOK OUT FOR PIRATES! 

By Iris Vinton. Illustrated by H. B. Vestal. 
Designed for high interest, low reading level, 
this looks like a more grown-up book, but actu- 
ally has only 177 different words. Grade read- 
ing level 2.1. 

MORE RIDDLES 

By Bennett Cerr. Illustrated by Roy McKie. 
Funny riddles for children who want to read 
all by themselves. 185 different words. Grade 
reading level 2.3. 


A FISH OUT OF WATER 

By HELEN Pater. Illustrated by P. D. East- 
man. A boy fed his fish too much — and the 
fish grew and grew. The story grows funnier 
right along with him. 175-word vocabulary. 
Grade reading level 1.8. 


A Division of Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
OCTOBER 1961 





specify 
BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


7 BOSTON 
r MOUNTING KIT 


FITS ALL MODELS 


guaranteed quality 


Boston’s all-metal pencil sharpeners 
now can be mounted on wood, glass, 
masonry or steel without drilling. 
Your Boston can now be placed any- 
where—the new mounting kit will fit 
any model and hold it securely. Bases 
guaranteed against breakage. 


BLUNT FINE 


RANGER 


—— 
BOSTON 
~~ 


Write today for information and prices, 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO.. CAMDEN 1. N 


| Books for Adults 


Editor, HELEN L. SAGL 


| Helen L. Sagl, column editor for 1961-63, is 


associate professor of education, School of Edu- 


cation, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


| READINGS IN CHILD AND ADOLESCENT 


PSYCHOLOGY... By Lester D. Crow and 
Alice Crow, Eds. New York: Longmans 
Green & Co., Inc., 55 Sth Ave., 1961. Pp. 
585. $3.95. During the past five years, 


_ books of readings have become very popular. 
| To make what they feel is a useful textbook 
| or a source for supplementary reading, Crow 
| and Crow have organized ninety-two articles 


on the subject of child and adolescent psy- 
chology under fifteen headings. Many articles, 


| and the diversity of these articles, give this 
| book a distinct advantage over similar books 


in this field. But the fact that twenty-five of 
the articles are four or less pages in length 
merits some criticism, especially since these 
articles describe complex psychological con- 
cepts. To the point is the authors’ limited 
treatment of projective techniques and the 
development of thinking. Perhaps these arti- 
cles were not written to inform the reader but 
merely to stimulate him. In contrast, the 





articles by Harlow, Bronson, Guilford, Brandt 
and Cantor add psychological depth to the 

_ book. 
This book, like a dictionary, is not designed 
| to be read sequentially from beginning to end. 
Rather the articles are to be read selectively, 
chiefly as supplementary material, The book’s 


| value as a supplementary source is enhanced 
| by the fact that the paperback binding and 
| publishing style have reduced the cost of the 
| book and thus made it accessible to more 
| readers.—Reviewed by Nicuotas J. Lone, 


Associate Professor of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


TELEVISION AND OUR SCHOOLS. By 
Donald G. Tarbet. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., 1961. Pp. 268. $5. 

This book introduces the beginner in educa- 

tional television to a rapid survey of the 

history, production techniques, equipment and 
classroom uses of television. It assumes that 





television is a proved and tested medium for 
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A.T.& T.CO, 


GQ. NSS 


Alexander Graham Bell 
accidentally made the first 
telephone call after spill- 
ing acid on his clothes, He 
called to Mr. Watson to 
help him. Mr. Watson 
heard the call over the tele- 
phone in another room. 


MMW es: 


“MR. WATSON, COME HERE, 
I WANT 


What readers get out of an encyclopedia 

is in direct proportion to what the editors 

put into it. At World Book, this principle 

is paramount: articles are illustrated with 

dramatic vignettes, as well as pictures, 

charts, maps, and diagrams to make learn- 

ing a memorable experience. The fact that 

Mr. Bell’s inherited interest in helping 

the hard of hearing led to the invention 

of the telephone Speaenen unforgettable. WORLD BOOK 
It’s human. So is World Book Encyclo- ENCYCLOPEDIA 

pedia. It is expressly designed to reward 

readers with the most for every moment The starting point for all searches 
spent in its pages. Select a subject—any  yyprp ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORP. 
subject—and see if you don’t agree that Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
the World Book way is thoroughly in keep- 

ing with today’s pace and modern needs. 
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play— 


value in 
indoor-outdoor 
wheel toys: 


write 
for free 


catalog 


Detroit 31, 


Dept. C-101 
Michigan 


Box 414 








improving the learning and teaching now cur- 
rent in the schools of America. It assumes 
also that, although television as a tool of edu- 
cation, is a technical subject, it is understand- 
able in its broad outlines and practices to all 
practitioners in education. 


Specialists in educational television will find 
this survey of the subject too simple for their 


| use. How restricted it is may be indicated by 


the BIG | 


these observations: twenty-eight pages devoted 
to facilities and equipment; twenty-four to 
program planning and production; eighteen 
to the administration of educational television 
programs. But those for whom it was written, 
teachers, administrators and parents—people 


| who are eager to begin to learn how this 


medium of communication may contribute to 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the schools 


| on all grade levels—will find it informative 


| and helpful. 


Written in a sober fashion, the book pre- 
sents many facts—not all of the relevant facts 


| by any means, yet enough to support the 


generalized observations and judgments of the 
author. He says of television’s contribution to 
education, for example, “Television is devel- 
oping into an important part of the field of 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR PLAY EQUIPMENT 
THAT REALLY HELPS2 For well-designed prod- 
ucts that last and last? 


COMMUNITY'S solid maple fine is built for 
you. Community Playthings capture interest 
and lead on to absorbing imaginative play. 
They naturally draw children into dramatic 
play experiences—together. Community Play- 
things will go on helping you for years and 
years. They are guaranteed not to let you or 
your children down. 


Write today for the NEW 1962 Community 
Playthings catalog and our new leaflet, “Use 
of Large Muscle Play Equipment in the Class- 
room.” Both free. Community Playthings, 
Box 80, Rifton, N. Y. 
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meJOY 


Learning 


Teaching materials by Judy can 
help the teacher to get the most out 
of every moment, stimulate the 
child’s interest and creativity by 
providing the challenge to DO! 
THE RESULT: The teacher’s 
job becomes easier, more efficient, 
more satisfying, as the child’s ac- 
complishments grow. 
Write for our catalog . . . see the sim- 
plicity, versatility, durability and econ- 
omy of teaching materials by JUDY. 


| audio-visual education.” To many, such a 


judgment may be too tame. Others will agree 
that the author’s judgment is just, that even- 
tually television will settle into the accepted 
and familiar patterns of school life and will 
only then prove its true value to the learners 
and the teachers of America. 

Readers who desire more extensive and 
technical sources of information will appre- 
ciate the extensive reading lists at the close of 
each chapter.—Reviewed by GEORGE C. JOHN- 
son, Director, Educational Radio and Tele- 
vision, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


_ TEACH WITH TELEVISION. By Lawrence 


F. Costello and George N. Gordon. New 
York: Hastings House Publishers; Inc., 151 
E. 50th St., 1961. Pp. 192. $5.50. Instruc- 
tional television—its production and use from 


| the elementary school through the university— 


_ is presented in a concise and interesting style. 
_ Differentiating at the very beginning between 
| “instructional” and “educational” television, 
| the authors give attention to such important 
topics as equipping of studios and receiving 
classrooms, production of materials, total 


Teaching Aids 


THE JUDY COMPANY 310 N. 2ND ST. 
DEPT. ¢-10 MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 





Ginn Basic Readers, Revised 


Acclaimed for Literary Quality 


Basal readers for grades one through eight con- 
tain stories and poems chosen from the best con- 
temporary and traditional children’s literature. 


—Stories contribute to the experience of discovery and the growth of 
creative insight with reading which reflects the changing interests in a 
changing world. 


—Selections embody the simplicity, beauty, humor, and imaginative 
qualities reflected only in writing of the highest order. 


—fach reader is truly representative of a wide variety of children’s 
tastes, interests, and individual needs. 


—A complete developmental reading program with teachers’ manuals, 
workbooks, tests, and other instructional aids. 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: 


Ginn and Company 
New York 11 * Chicago 6 * Atlanta 5 * Dallas 1 * Palo Alto * Toronto 16 
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FOR THE SLOW; 


FRONTIERS 
of AMERICA 


by Edith McCall 


All of these dramas of American History have 
true literary quality. Written at 3rd grade level, 
they are just as stimulating for the 8th grader. 
Illustrated throughout. Curriculum oriented. 128 
pages, cloth reinforced, 6”x8”. Each book $2.50 


list. *$1.88 net, postpaid 


Cumberland Gap and Trails West 
Mail Riders 

Pioneers on Early Waterways 
Wagons Over the Mountains 


Explorers in a New World 
Heroes of the Western Outposts 
Hunters Blaze the Trails 

Log Fort Adventures 

Men on Iron Horses 

Settlers on a Strange Shore 
Steamboats to the West 


See all 11 FRONTIERS OF AMERICA books 
on approval for only $20.68 net, postpaid. 


FOR THE FAST 


HORSE STORIES 
by Elisa Bialk 


Delightful family stories for the precocious who 
want something more than a picture story. All 
about the pony, Tizz, and the delightful Hill fam- 
ily. Each book has suspense and satisfaction. All 
at 2nd grade level; interest level to 4th. Illus- 
trated. 96 pages, cloth reinforced, 7”x9”. Each 
book $2.50 list “$1.88 net, postpaid 


Tizz is a Cowpony 

Tizz on a Pack Trip 
Tizz 
Tizz and Company 
Tizz Plays Santa Claus 
Tizz Takes a Trip 


See all 6 TIZZ books on approval for only 
$11.28 net, postpaid. 


*Net postpaid prices to schools and libraries. 


Childrens Press, Inc. 


Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave. 
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Chicago 7, Illinois 








planning of the lesson and its use in enrich- 
ment, cooperative and total teaching situa- 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE tions. Classroom organization and various 
administrative plans are discussed. 
Graduate programs: Financing educational ventures demands 
our attention, and the authors give a rather 
complete review of equipment, operating and 
real costs of instructional television as well as 
Emphasizing liberal-professional education as: areas of financial support. Diagrams, floor 
plans and photographs of various pieces of 
* Resource teachers in specialized areas equipment and their installation give greater 
* Administrators of nursery and primary meaning to the topic. A selected bibliography 
schools and a glossary of technical terms add to the 
* Supervisors of student teachers usefulness of this manual. 
* College teachers of education Treating both closed-circuit and standard 
television broadcasting and emphasizing the 
Degree: Master of Science in Education role of the teacher, the authors have displayed 
their own familiarity with practical classroom 
procedures and have written a book that will 
be most useful to teachers, administrators and 
others interested in this effective instructional 
media.—Reviewed by Ricuarp E. PELL, Ele- 
mentary Principal, University School, Indiana 


Address inquiries to: ; : d 4 
Director of Admissions Un versity, Bloomingto . 


Wheelock College 
Boston 15, Massachusetts SUMMERHILL: A RADICAL APPROACH 
TO CHILD REARING. By A. S. Neill. 


* For graduates of liberal arts colleges 
* For experienced teachers of children 


* Creative teachers of children 


Degrees may be earned by full-time 
and/or summer session study. Also, 
undergraduate teacher preparation 
program leading to B.S. in Education 
degree. 











EMOTIONAL BLOCKS TO LEARNING 
By IRVING D. HARRIS, M.D. 


A valuable book for those who are concerned with children who cannot learn 
despite adequate intelligence and competent teachers. Dr. Harris, a noted psy- 
chiatrist and author of Normal Children and Mothers, studied hundreds of case 
histories to discover the emotional disturbances that seem to underlie specific 
learning blocks in children. By comparing the non-learners with learners, he re- 
veals several specific factors which tend to produce particular kinds of learning 
problems. He points out the effects on children of such factors as: parental ex- 
pectations of maturity; the mother’s tendencies to blame others or herself for 
faults and problems; the ambitiousness of the parents, and others. 

Although most of the book deals with children from seven to sixteen, the learning 


problems of preschool children and college students are also considered. 
Price: $4.00 


THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE, Ine. 


A DIVISION OF THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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WHAT DO YOU DO, DEAR? 


by SESYLE JOSLIN 
wath prctures by 
MAURICE SENDAK 


What Do You Do, Dear? 


Proper Conduct For All Occasions 


By Sesyle Joslin 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak 


In this sequel to the very successful What 
Do You Say, Dear? author Joslin and art- 
ist Sendak have rung the bell again with 
a series of fantastic social predicaments 
resolved by simple good manners. 

Sure to tickle the funny-bones of both 
children and adults. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection. 


Ages 6-9, 842x7, 3 colors, 48 pp., Sept. $2.75 


On Christmas Eve 


By Margaret Wise Brown 
Illustrated by Beni Montresor 


The children have been in bed for hours 
but they can’t sleep. “Let’s go down to 
touch the tree and make a wish!” 

With poetic vividness and an incom- 
parable memory for the feelings of child- 
hood, Margaret Wise Brown has caught 
the not-being-able-to-wait intensity of the 
night before Christmas. 

Magnificently illustrated by Italian 
artist, Beni Montresor. 


Ages 4-7, 938x10, 4 colors, 48 pp., Sept. $3.50 
OCTOBER 1961 


The Superlative Horse 
A Tale of Ancient China 


By Jean Merrill 
Illustrated by Ronni Solbert 


A story of a boy of no breeding or educa- 
tion who wins the honor of selecting horses 
for the finest stable in all China. Based on 
a Taoist folktale, this delicately-written 
story explores the qualities that make both 
horses and men superlative. 

Distinguished illustrations in the style 
of early Chinese art. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection. 


Ages 9-12, 744x9¥%, 2 colors, 84 pp., Sept. $3.00 


The Birthday Tree 
A First-Grade Reading Book 


By Ethel Collier 
Illustrated by Honoré Guilbeau 


Author and artist of last year’s 1 Know 
A Farm have produced another farm story 
of quiet intensity that first-grade readers 
can read by themselves and will thor- 
oughly enjoy. This time the little girl visits 
a farm and brings back her own tree to 
plant at home. 

Author Collier has a genuine way with 
words, using them so skillfully that the 
reader is not aware of the controlled 
vocabulary. 


Ages 5-7, 8x8, 3 colors, 64 pp., Sept. $3.00 
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creativeness 
~ Starts 
here... 


...with PRANG’S 
teaching and 
learning 
materials 


KINDOGRAPH 
CRAYONS 


WATER COLORS 


CRAYONEX 
CRAYONS 


POWDER COLORS 
POSTER PAINTS 
STIXIT PASTE 
MILO-MODELIT 


EDUCATIONAL 
PLAYTHINGS 


wo 
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CRAYONEX 


Specify Prang Quality on 
your next buying list! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


New York: Hart Publishing Co., 74 5th 

Ave., 1960. Pp. 392. $5.75. As intensely 
personal as an autobiography, which in a 
sense it is, Summerhill is an account of a 
fascinating, courageous experiment in child 
education carried on in a school in England. 
The author, the school’s headmaster for almost 
forty years, describes day-to-day living in a 
school where the principles of freedom and 
nonrepression are applied. 

In philosophy and methodology, Summer- 
hill’s educational program—if it may be called 
a program—is the antithesis of what many 
critics of today’s school say they want in a 
school. Functioning under a true children’s 
government, in which democracy operates at 
its highest level, the atmosphere of the school 
is one of unstinting love, approval and re- 
sponsible freedom. Book learning is subordi- 
nated to happiness, sincerity and sociability. 
From an early age, children are left free to 
make their own decisions. As an example, 
they may or may not attend classes as they 
wish and may even loaf for weeks at a time. 
Yet children learn in this school, and the 
happiness and adjustment of its alumni attest 
to the validity of the program. 

Certainly reading this warm, sincerely writ- 
ten book (as readable as a novel) is a chal- 
lenging, thought-provoking experience. Edu- 
cators, psychologists, fathers and mothers 
seeking enlightenment about the problems of 
child rearing will want to read and re-read it. 

mL.S. 


REFLECTIVE THINKING: THE METHOD 
OF EDUCATION. By H. Gordon Hullfish 
and Phillip G. Smith. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 432 Park Ave., S., 1961. Pp. 
273. $2.95. This book is intended for use 

in courses in philosophy of education or in 

general methods courses. It represents a cou- 
rageous’ departure from typical texts in this 
area in that much attention is given to the 
analysis of meaning, to formal modes of 
thinking, and to the grounding of value judg- 
ments. Many professional curricula fail to 
stress these matters and the book performs a 
distinctive service in making them central 
rather than peripheral considerations for 
teachers. Of particular worth in this context 
is the stress the authors place on the role of 
logical or reflective analysis in grounding 
value judgments, since such judgments are 
frequently dealt with on the basis of maxims, 
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exhortations and vaguely stated principles 
never subjected to examination. 


Elementary teachers should approach Re- 
flective Thinking primarily as background 
upon which to base a broad change in empha- 
sis in their teaching rather than as a source 
of specific educational objectives or methods. 
The book has considerable depth and holds 
wide implications for teaching. Teachers 
would do well to discuss it thoroughly in small 
groups.—Reviewed by Ricuarp L. TURNER, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


TALENT AND EDUCATION. By E. Paul 
Torrance, Ed. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1960. Pp. 210. $4.50. 

Mr. Torrance, director of the Bureau of Edu- 

cational Research at the University of Minne- 

sota, includes in this book a series of papers 
presented at an institute on gifted children. 

Contributors are drawn from various fields in 

elementary, secondary and higher education 

and include such well-known personages as 

Catherine Cox Miles, Anne Roe and Florence 

Brumbaugh, as well as others currently work- 

ing with the gifted. 

These papers are concerned with the theo- 
retical as well as the practical aspects of the 
major issues of the education of gifted chil- 
dren. The breadth of the series permits the 
novice an overview of the important problems 
confronted in the education of gifted children, 
while the depth of some of the papers affords 
food for thought for those with considerable 
background in the subject. Highly provoca- 
tive to the latter are the several follow-up 
studies in the book and other reported re- 
search. 

After a brief introduction, problems rele- 
vant to the identification of the gifted are 
considered. Attention is then given to geniuses 
and great Americans, followed by three di- 
vergent points of view concerning school pro- 
visions for meeting the needs of the gifted. 
Most significant is a discussion of the papers 
presenting these views. The next section con- 
tains five brief reports of local studies and 
programs. A final and most valuable section 
presents action and research ideas.—Reviewed 
by Joun EtcHorn, Associate Professor of 
Education, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


GROWING UP WITH SCIENCE. By Mari- 
anne Besser. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
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Co., 330 W. 42d St., 1960. Pp. 211. $4.50. 
Among the numerous books devoted to the 
development of children’s science interests, 
few will have more human interest or a firmer 
foundation in experience than this volume 
designed to help parents open the fascinating 
doors of “how” and “why” things happen as 
they do in the physical world. The authority 
of this book arises from the firsthand infor- 
mation about how children “grow up with 
science” gathered from parents of recent 
youthful winners of the national Science Tal- 
ent Search and from parents who are them- 
selves scientific leaders. 

From these data the author has written a 
charming log of ways in which curiosity and 
imagination, the recognition of fallacy, the 
acquisition of vocabulary and the exploration 
of good books became everyday adventures in 
every home. From this point the writer fol- 
lows the lead of her resourceful subjects 
through the various fields of science, recount- 
ing for the reader the observations, manipula- 
tions, explorations and experiments that help 
young people find science all around them in 
living things, in machines, in matter, in num- 
ber and in the universe. 
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As the reader enjoys this interesting volume, 
he wonders why the author addressed it pri- 
marily to parents, Every teacher of children 
can relate to his own teaching the suggestions 
given by the writer and her subjects in such 
delightful profusion and variety. In fact, as a 
contribution to the teacher’s insight into the 
needs and conrcerns of children with special 
science interests and talents, this book would 
appear to be of great value. In any case, it is 
a unique contribution to development of an 
understanding of children’s growing aware- 
ness of science and a rich reservoir of ideas 
for those who are entrusted with the guidance 
of this essential process.—Reviewed by Max- 
INE DuNFEE, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


PREDICTING DELINQUENCY AND 
CRIME. By Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 273. $5. The tragedy of crime and 

delinquency is so widely recognized today 

that there is hardly a need for further rhetoric 
about it. What is needed is a practical ap- 
proach toward solution or, at least, alleviation. 

This is what the Gluecks offer in Predicting 

Delinquency and Crime. 


To be sure educators, psychologists, soci- 
ologists and,astute observers from many other 
fields have long identified causal factors in 
delinquency and recommended cures. But 
generally the recommendations have implied 
programs which would not be immediately 
feasible. The process of change must be 
gradual and the Glueck tables can implement 
this change. 


The authors have spent many years col- 
lecting data from the lives of delinquents and 
have tentatively established variables which 
can assist in the early identification of poten- 
tial delinquents. The primary intent of the 
research is to aid judicial and correction agen- 
cies in rehabilitation of convicted delinquents. 
However, the identification of potential delin- 
quents, the prospect of which is of great 
interest to educators, is stressed as being the 
ideal outcome of their research. 


Readers will not be startled by the principles 
which are suggested by the Glueck tables. 
They appear to support the most widely ac- 
cepted postulates of developmental psychology, 
and while readers can take pleasure in the 
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apparent verification of these principles, they 
will quickly recognize the lack of statistical 
validity of the prediction tables. This is not 
an indictment of the research. Several decades 
are needed to establish such validity. The 
authors are keenly aware of this problem and 
urge that others assist in the testing of their 
tables. 

Teachers and administrators can make a 
definite contribution to this valuable work. 
Through direct and indirect contact we can 
express our approbation of the sound, indi- 
vidual approach to the rehabilitation of de- 
linquents. 

It is an understatement to say that the 
existing legal processes are not adequate for 
the task of rehabilitation. Yet various respon- 
sible agencies must work with these processes. 
The authors accept these limitations and, in 
language with which the judiciary is most 
familiar, give a plan for improvement which 
* appears to be most promising. 

Teachers, particularly those in guidance 
work, should find the tables valuable in their 


own work as well. Moral and financial waste 
caused by delinquency demands reform. 
Teachers are sensitive to this condition to a 
degree which perhaps exceeds all other pro- 
fessions. The Gluecks can lead us several 
steps toward this goal and we must not fail to 
support their work.—Reviewed by WILLIAM 
HEINER, Campus Coordinator in Elementary 
Education, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


LEADERSHIP FOR IMPROVING _IN- 
STRUCTION. Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 1960. Pp. 
198. $3.75. Improvement of instructional 

leadership is a topic of concern to all peo- 

ple who desire quality education for the 
boys and girls of America. Anyone directly 
involved in the educational enterprise should 
be aware of the need for constant appraisal in 
order to keep our schools apace with the 
dynamic nature of modern living. Unfortu- 
nately many school leaders struggle tena- 
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student. 
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ciously to preserve the status quo by fostering 
a blind allegiance to established procedures 
and policies, Such action inspires the use of 
authoritarian methods which completely ig- 
nore the conclusive evidence of research, the 
wisdom of experience and the guiding princi- 
ples of democracy. 

Recognizing the need for clarification and 
redefinition of school leadership, the efforts 
of the 1960 Yearbook Committee of ASCD 
were dedicated to the task of providing a 
descriptive analysis of the kind of educational 
leadership best suited to our times. 

This book directed to teachers, parents, 
supervisors, principals, students, superintend- 
ents, guidance specialists, curriculum con- 
sultants and others who perform leadership 
functions is a valuable resource for anyone 
vitally interested in an analysis of leadership. 
The reader will find cause to re-examine his 
personal philosophy of leadership. Such intro- 
spection must occur if the full influence of 
democratic leadership is to be unleashed 
against the conflicting forces prevalent in all 
of modern society —Reviewed by Georce W. 
Kopp, Director of Graduate Studies, Oswego 
ome of Education, State University of New 
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Among the Magazines 


Editor, JULIA MASON HAVEN 


THE CENTURY OF THE CHILD. By Peter 
Neubauer, M.D. The Atlantic (July 1961). 
This supplement on psychiatry in American 
life was one of the most exciting magazines 
on the stands this summer. It is difficult not 
to comment on many of the articles; however, 
one of the most impressive was “The Century 
of the Child.” Dr. Neubauer starts out saying: 
“The scientific study of child development did 
not begin until the twentieth century .. . 
sometimes calling the century the ‘century of 
the child.’ If it is to live up to this label, we 
must make better use of the next forty years 
than we have of the past sixty years.” Dr. 
Neubauer clarifies many of the early misun- 
derstandings of the contributions of Freud 
and thoroughly destroys any false ideas of 
such a thing as a set of ready-made prescrip- 
tions for rearing (and teaching) children. 


He gives an excellent resumé of work done 
thus far but sharply criticizes the current lag 
in meeting needs of children—our most im- 
portant world resource. He refers to the 
United Nations’ “Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child,” as set forth in 1959 and then illus- 
trates how far behind we are in the United 
States in the fulfillment of these objectives. 


Two million children in the United States live in 
destitution in homes in which one parent is absent 
or ill. 

Four-fifths of all of the counties in the United 
States still have no psychiatric services whatsoever. 


Fifty per cent of all clinics are located in and con- 
centrated among the northeastern states. 


He also feels it is a sad commentary that 
so few workers in this field are prepared to 
handle the young child and his problems. 
Finally, he calls us to task with the statement 
that “the lack of action to implement our 
conviction that emotional health and pathology 
are determined in early childhood is shown 
in almost NO institutional facilities for the 
emotionally disturbed preschool child.” This 
is a challenge to all parents, teachers and 
interested citizens. 


A YOUNG PSYCHIATRIST LOOKS AT 
HIS PROFESSION. By Robert Coles, M.D. 
The Atlantic (July 1961). A second article 

of great interest from The Atlantic, and deeply 

thought provoking, this could be the same 
kind of thinking of a fine teacher, lawyer, 
clergyman or one from any _ professional 
group, showing the deep inner concern held 
by “dedicated” persons. When discussing the 
early leaders in the field of psychiatry and 
psychology Dr. Coles ably states: “Opin- 
ionated, determined, oblivious of easy wel- 
come, they were fighters for their beliefs, 
and their ideas fought much of what 
the world then thought.” He continues in 
comparing the world of today and the people 
in it saying: “This is a different world. People 
today are frightened by the memory of con- 
centration camps, by the possibility of atomic 
war, by the breakdown of old empires and old 
ways of living and believing. Each person 
shares the hopes and terrors peculiar to this 
age, not an age of reason or of enlightenment, 
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but an age of fear and trembling.” He is not 
being pessimistic, only telling what seem to 
be the concerns of people today. 


In this day of “institutional rigidities” we 
are likely to forget that individuals are desper- 
ately in need of warmth and personal concern 
for and from one another. “If we become cold, 
and our language frosty, then our estrange- 
ment is complete.” As teachers, parents, psy- 
chiatrists and theologians, we cannot look at 
people as apart from their daily concerns and 
in some way give aloof comfort . . . “We must 
manage to blend poetic insight with a craft 
and unite intimately the rational and intuitive, 
the aloof stance of the scholar with the passion 
and affection of the friend who cares and is 
moved. It seems to me that this is the oldest 
summons of the Western Civilization. . . . I 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 


STUDY CONFERENCE 


WEEK OF APRIL 22, 1962 / INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


would hope that we would dare to accept our- 
selves fully and offer ourselves freely to a 
quizzical and apprehensive time and to an 
uneasy and restless people.” The good teacher 
also asks to have that same ability. 


SCHOOL SPEED-UP PLANS: ANSWER 
FOR THE GIFTED. Good Housekeeping 
(May 1961). The editors have made some 

inquiries concerning “accelerated programs” 
for taking care of certain gifted children in 
schools and have included the reactions of 
school superintendents, The plans they ob- 
served were: 


@ early entrance to kindergarten or first grade on 
the basis of several types of psychological and physi- 
cal examinations, thus permitting children to enter at 
age four in the regular public school program. 

@ ungraded primaries, which they considered a 
method of allowing a child to complete the elementary 
school in five instead of six years 

e three-in-two programs used in junior high schools 
finishing a three-year program in two years 

@ advanced placement courses, allowing the se- 
lected high school student to take college level courses 
his last two years in high school thus entering col- 
lege at an “advanced level” 

e early college admission which relates to the 
point above, taking a limited number of high school 
students for college work. 


Criticisms of these suggestions are similar 
to those most often stated: 


@ students miss fundamentals which are essential 

@ accelerated children often have social difficulties 

e children are being pushed too hard with less and 
less time for creativity 

@ parents try to pressure children for prestige 
status of the accelerated classes 

e cost of such programs is too: great, in money 
“ time, and tends to neglect the majority of chil- 
dren. 


This age old argument continues and each 
year it becomes more heated. Everyone seems 
to be working to find a sound solution and 
all agree that success depends upon: 


e careful selection of students for accelerated pro- 
grams 

e careful selection of teachers to carry on such a 
program 

e the school and community must be prepared to 
“pay for it” if they believe in this as a solution. 


To conclude I can only. quote a respected 
Fulbright Exchange professor from India who, 
when asked to comment on his first impres- 
sions of American people, replied: “They are 
so wonderful and eager, but seem so busy 
becoming they never take time to be.” 
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ALL CHILDREN ARE BORN ARTISTS. 

Woman’s Day (March 1961). This edi- 
torial makes a special appeal to parents who 
might be tempted to show, tell or supervise 
too closely the child’s art work. It points out 
that “the purpose of art in the elementary 
school is to develop personality, not make 
artists.” Simple homelike recommendations 
are given: 

You do not have to be talented to supervise or 
advise children in art. The Jess you instruct, the 
better. Having the materials available is your great- 
est task, 

Do not show a child how to draw a thing or correct 
his work. Help the child express himself and what 
he sees. 

Encourage the use of variety in color. 

Remember that the chief benefit of art to a small 
person is that it teaches his individual importance, 
what he is, what he says and what he sees. Art is a 
response to life. 


The editorial tells about the many profes- 
sional groups giving increased importance to 
children’s art expression and how collectors 
are using the works of children in serious 
exhibits. It wisely introduces readers to the 
choice of theme of the recent meeting of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, “Education in the Creative Arts,” and 
suggests that while the education of scientists 
and mathematicians is important it is the arts 
and all of the creative fields which have always 
united peoples of all races, creeds and colors. 


VALUES TO EDUCATORS, by Arthur 
Wirth; VALUES IN A WORLD OF MANY 
CULTURES, by Fannie Shaftel. Educa- 
tional Leadership (May 1961). A full issue 

I am certain many of you have kept for fre- 

quent reference! “Values: Their Impact on 
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Curriculum” is the theme of the issue. From 
the opening editorial by William Van Til to 
the last page of book reviews, I read it many 
times and each time was even prouder than 
ever that I am a teacher in these challenging 
times. 

Two articles seem especially significant. In 
“Values to Educators” Arthur Wirth refers to 
President Kennedy’s inaugural address with 
its emphasis upon our need for confronting 
life situations of great import. The author 
reminds us that it is “our values that deter- 
mine what we shall do with our lives. Values 
contain our conception of what makes a good 
life. We use our energies to pursue them. We 
confront a first order difficulty if we are in 
conflict with our values, or if we have lost 
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confidence in them or become indifferent 
about them.” He then turns to the three cate- 
gories of values described by Vikto Frankl as 
a guide for teachers or anyone: 


Men can give meaning to their lives by realizing 
creative values—by acting, working, building, plan- 
ning, executing. These may range from performance 
of familiar daily acts like planning work for tomor- 
row’s class to rare, trail-blazing breakthroughs such 
as Einstein’s formulation of the equation E-me. 

Men can realize experiential values by receptivity 
toward the world in surrender to the beauty of 
nature or art. This is a mode of appreciation and 
contemplation. 

There are attitudinal values, or the ways in which 
man brings himself to handle the unmanageable or 
tragic situations in his life. 


An individual’s essential task is to be what 
he can be, to do what he can do, to honor 
what he sees with his own eyes . . . and to live 
authentically. We must learn to resist factors 
which exert pressure on him to live otherwise. 

“Values in a World of Many Cultures,” by 
Fannie Shaftel, challenges all of us to ask our- 
selves curiously whether we can “. . . break 
out of our culture shell and achieve cross- 
cultural understanding?” The author care- 
fully explains the many steps through which 
events and people have progressed during the 
centuries and how every group tends to look 
with suspicion, and often rejection, upon 
people who are different from themselves. 
More than ever, in these times of fear acceler- 
ated by nuclear weapons, people have deep 
anxieties and lack of trust. 


Basic values now become a necessity to 
teach our students the way of “operating at 
a reality level.” Americans have divergent 
values, some of which have received “lip serv- 
ice”; but we must now learn to put the essen- 
tial ones into practice. Two values particularly 
named by Fannie Shaftel are common to all 
people: “the longing for individual dignity” 
and “a respect for and valuing of differences.” 
While we may all continue to respect our own 
cultural ways, a mutual understanding and 
solution to world problems can only come 
about through a climate of respect for differ- 
ences. 


Our American background has been made 
up of many divergent cultures, and we have 
worked to be “the melting pot” of society. In 
recent years this effort to fit everyone into the 
same pattern and mold has become a serious 
concern to social scientists . . . a “drive to 
conformity” in which anyone daring to be 
different is almost isolated. Mass media have 
added to this drive to conformity through 
television advertising, and we can see adults 
and children seeking the same mode of dress, 
food, design and behavior. 


“There is an urgent need to place high on 
the priority list of tasks for public education 
the creation of a climate and a program that 
develop “open” persons. If we ignore this 
task, we shall by default contribute to the 
creation of technological robots rather than 
citizens of a humane society.” 


1961-62 CHILDHOOD EDUCATION* 


September: 
October: 
November: 
December: 
January: 
February: 
March: 
April: 
May: 


Goals for Survival 
Discipline of Democracy 
Freeing Children To Read 
Reaching for a World View 
Environment for Skills 


Learning To Live 


Living with Books 
When Teachers Teach 


The Community Educates 


*Please note that this sequence differs from that given in September (February and March). 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 

How about finding your favorite chair, a 
crunchy apple and getting ready to enjoy some 
jingles, poems, interesting quotes and bits of 
wisdom ? 

We find it increasingly difficult in each 
issue to find space to include such materials. 
But they give no one pleasure crowded into a 
file! We offer some of them to you here: 


The fog can veil 
But it cannot obliterate 
When it lifts 
We shall see things 
As they are. 
—MarJoriE GArpstROM, Seattle 


It is evening in the country. 
A choir of robins is rejoicing over the day. 
Their joyous songs re-echo through the trees. 
If the sun could hear them singing 
Perhaps she would linger awhile. 

—MarJorie GARDSTROM 


An adult 

With critical discriminating eyes 
Surveyed a bouquet of drooping flowers 
And carelessly tossed it aside. 


A child 

Tenderly picked up the discarded blossoms 
Caressing their petals with gentle fingers, 
Her eyes full of wonder 

At the beauty she saw. 


O, that I might see the world through 
The eyes of a child 

Looking past imperfections 

To the beauty within. 


—MaArjorige GARDSTROM 


Dreams 
LANGSTON HUGHES 


Hold fast to dreams 

For if dreams die 

Life is a broken winged bird 
That cannot fly. 


Hold fast to dreams 
For when dreams go 
Life is a barren field 
Frozen with snow. 


OCTOBER 1961 


To drill all the time on the skills is like plowing 
every day and never planting. 
—Mutprep F, TENNEY, Greenfield Massachusetts 


God give the parents of the world 
More love to do their part, 

The love that reaches not alone 

The children made by birth their own 
But every childish heart 

Burn in their souls true parenthood 
That aims at universal good. 


God give the teachers of the world 
More love to do their part, 
And may they see that baser metals in their 
store 
May be transformed to precious ore 
By love’s strange alchemy, 
And may they daily seek to find 
The childish heart beneath the mind. 
Heroip C. Hunt, 
during an ACEI Study Conference 


Our New Baby 
Louts M. Rupp 


Phoenix, Arizona 
My Mother went away one day 
She said I couldn’t go; 
She said she’d bring me something nice, 
But what, I didn’t know. 


She came home with a bundle soft. 
Not like a ball or toy. 

She smiled and said “twas just like me— 
Another darling boy. 


IF THE CHILD IS LOVED FIRST AND HAS HAD 
approval, he grows spiritually so that he can 
then give approval and love. 

We are in danger if we think that approval 
should be unqualified. To love the child un- 
equivocally does not mean that he can be 
allowed to do all he chooses altogether. To 
have no limits is a devastating thing, and to 
set no limits is not love. But limits do not 
have to imply judgment—we no longer tell a 
three-year-old he is bad when he hurts a child, 
or that he is good when he does not; we 
simply guide him away, letting him feel that 
we love and care for him and that our concern 
for him as a person makes us say “no.” It is 
not the words that are spoken but the relation- 
ship between the adult and the child that is 
effective because the child has lea’ ed to trust, 
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to feel safe and secure in the adult’s care. We 
do ‘not need to tell a four-year-old that he is 
“selfish” or that he is a “good sharer” or 
even that he is friendly and kind. If he feels 
that adults have shared with him and his 
experiences have been satisfying in that direc- 
tion, he will want to make that same growing 
relationship with another person; and so he 
gives and shares because it is fun. The child 
who thinks he has nothing that others can 
enjoy is a lost little soul without a healthy 
spirit. —Sue Terry Woopson, Boston 


Can You? 
Miriam J. DALE 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Can you— 
put your head between your legs 
and see your mommy upside down— 
all legs! 


Can you? 


Can you— 

untie your shoes 

pull them off 

stockings too 

and go squishy-squish in the mud? 


Can you? 


Can you— 

push a little, red wheelbarrow 
and have the wind 

blow leaves into it 

yellow and green and red? 


Can you? 


Can you— 

play records on a record-player 
all by yourself 

without help from anyone 

by standing on a little stool 


Can you? 


Can you— 

look at boys and girls just like you 
on T-V 

and do what they do— 

run and jump and shout 


Can you? 


Can you— 

play with some keys 

that Daddy doesn’t want 

and lock and unlock doors 

and then shake the keys all about 


in a pan Mother uses 
to cook vegetables in? 


Can you? 


Can you— 

play with a purse 

that Mommy doesn’t want 

and open it and powder your face 
and put lipstick on 


Can you? 


Can you— 
take paper and crayon 
and make a picture 


Can you? 


Can you— 

roll a ball 

and have someone roll it back to you 
and roll it again and again 

and then throw it somewhere else 


Can you? 


Can you— 

put some money in your pig bank 
down the pig’s snout: 

if someone helps you 

but sometimes you spill it out 


Can you? 


Can you— 

paint with a paint-brush 
bigger than yourself 

and swish and swish about 


Can you? 
Can you— 
climb in and out of a box 


under and over 
like a baby kitten 


Can you? 

Can you— 

cry and cry 

until Mommy takes you in her arms 
and rocks you in the rocking-chair 


and she feels all warm 
and you fall asleep 


Can you? 


Sincerely, 


Pangan Comimnncssee! 
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NEXT MONTH 


The November issue with the theme, “Freeing Children To Read,” goes to the 
entire ACEI membership—86,000 strong. 

Two consultants from Los Angeles County share the writing of the editorial. 
Both authors, Marian Jenkins and Frances D. Hine, known for their work in this 
field, give reading a broad meaning. Roma Gans, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, declares that reading merely to recall has long been outmoded. Teachers 
must help today’s child develop greater reading power than ever. 

A few professional tears should be shed for the child whose readiness for moving 
on to the next phase of life is measured by his ability to cross out a rabbit that doesn’t 
look like other rabbits and to take left-hand mice to right-hand holes. Readiness 
cannot be taught and practiced through devices. It cannot be purchased in a box 
or developed on paper. “Readiness for anything is a state of being,” says Ethelouise 
Carpenter, Kent State University, Ohio. 

A successful second-grade experiment in individualized reading in an Alachua 
County school, Florida, is reported by Ira J. Gordon, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, and second-grade teacher Christine H. Clark. They contend that small schools 
with few materials can increase children’s interest and improve their skill in reading. 
This report makes others want to go forth and do a similar experiment without any 
further ado. 

R. Van Allen, San Diego County Schools curriculum director, describes the San 
Diego Reading Study. The study’s basic point of view is one which successful teachers 
have held and practiced for decades: no single approach to reading is the best. 

George D. Spache, University of Florida, Gainesville, cites research findings that 
show that emphasis on phonics in the teaching of reading does not produce superior 
reading. In fact, it results in children reading less well than those of similar age and 
intelligence in the “average” school. Although the author gives objections to the 

-overemphasis of phonetic technique for recognizing words, he asks that we put 
“phonics in focus.” 

“Concerns for Children Are World Wide . . . in Korea” is written by Hi Ok Ahn, 
of the Seoul, Korea, ACE branch. Mrs. Ahn, of the demonstration kindergarten, 
College of Education, Ewha Woman’s University, looks into her diary to give readers 
a picture of the school’s program. The author was attending Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, when the article was written. 





Charms for Sale 


In response to the requests of members, ACE charms as well 
as pins are now available. Details follow: 


Charm (gold plated or sterling silver)........$1.54* 


Pin (gold plated) 
*tax included 


Order from: 
ACEI, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 














You are invited 


to become an 


International Member 


of the Association 


Advantages — 


In 1961-62 you will receive: 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION—nine issues: 


September: Goals for Survival January: Environment fo: 

October: __ Discipline of Democracy February: Learning To Liv 

November: Freeing Children To Read March: Living with Books 

December: Reaching for a World View April: When Teachers Teach 
May: The Community Educates 


BULLETINS on: 
Creative Dramatics (off press now)—Values, beliefs, many examples in 
school and community. Bibliography. 


Equipment and Supplies (off press now)—1961 revision. Lists of 
materials for nursery, kindergarten, primary, intermediate; classified 
lists of tested and approved products, age levels, manufacturers; index. 


Literature with Children (off press late November)—Revision of 
Adventuring in Literature with Children, plus new material on librarian 
and literature program. 


Guide to Children’s Reference Books, Magazines and Newspapers 
(leaflet)—Annotated list for parents, teachers and many others. 


Readiness (tentative topic) 


BRANCH EXCHANGE—seven issues: News of ACE branch work and ACEI 


committees. 


YEARBOOK: Annual report of the Association’s activities; listing of state 
and local affliated groups including names, addresses of officers and 
committees. 


INFORMATION SERVICE: Members may obtain help on subjects related 


to education and well-being of children, including materials on loan. 
Price: One year, $10; two years, $18. Use the form on page 94 or write us: 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, -D. C. 





ro) 


